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THE GIRL 




PART I 

BHEY seem as a long garden at eve- 
ning, these earliest years. The 
stalks of hollyhock are silhouetted 
I vaguely, and the outlines of rose- 
bushes are blotched. The flowers have no color — 
only a deepening of the, shadows here and there. 
But the air is fUled with a sweet essence. It is the 
piquancy of old wonders. Why do men sow in 
the spring, and not at any other time of year? 
In winter it is so much colder, and they will need 
wann, new clothes. How could the stork carry 
the- awkward long-limbed calf which came to 
the Guernsey cow? Did the widow who cast 
into the treasury all that she had, even her liv- 
ing, have to go to the poorhouse afterwards? 
How can your guardian angel fold her wings 
about ^e bead of your bed, when it is pushed 
against the wall? 

The minister was coming to dinner. Grand- 
mother Crosby sent for me; so Olga put on my 
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second-best dress and we drove over to the house 
in my pony cart. Lizzie opened the door for us. 
Her cheeks always made me think of the scum 
which formed on my glass of hot milk. They 
were sleek and white, with tiny lacy wrinkles. 
She wore a black dress with a high starched 
collar. Once I had been upstairs in her room 
on the fourth floor. My locket came unfastened. 
When I picked it up, my nails were filled 
with fine grit, and several long, black hairs were 
wound about the chain. She shook me quite 
roughly when she saw them, and snatched the 
necklace out of my hand. 

The ministef was stout and short of breath. 
He darted his eyes around suddenly, and, when he 
thought no one was watching, jerked his fore- 
finger to one nostril, and sniffed shrilly through 
the other. If somebody looked at him unexpect- 
edly, he grew quite red, and made a queer, 
chuckling noise in his throat, trying to imitate 
the shrill sound. 

During dinner, he sat in Grandpa's place at the 
foot of the table. Grandmother was at the other 
end, behind the great silver teakettle. Nobody 
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paid any attention to me, and so I sat in my hig^ 
chair, whispering softly, " There were Adam and 
Eve, and Cain and Abel, and Abel got killed. 
Dr. Gordon," I asked abruptly, "who did Cain 
marry ? " 

The minister set his cup down with a sharp 
little click and, looking at Grandmother, rumpled 
his fingers quickly through his hair. 

"There are some pages missing from that 
particular portion of Genesis," he said. 

I did not like him, and was glad when Olga 
came to take me home. 

Going away to heaven was different from go- 
ing away to New York. People left their 
watches and their long fur coats and their Bibles 
at home. These were given to others. You 
were silly if you cried and protested as you saw 
the things being carried off by their new owners. 
He to whom they belonged was not coming back 
to ask for them. He would not use them again. 

One day, while we were walking, Olga looked 
across the tracks at the lake. "That is where 
poor Grandfather is," she said. When we came 
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home, I was crying. Mother told me that Grand- 
father had gone to heaven* She sent me up- 
stairsy and then she called Olga quite sharply. 
I did not hear what they talked about, but Olga 
shook me when she returned. Then she cried all 
day. 

Several mornings later we were going down to 
Grandma's. When Mother opened the front door, 
a man was passing with newspapers under his 
arm. He was shouting loudly. Mother jerked 
me back and closed the door again until he had 
passed by. 

Before we reached Grandmother Crosby's we 
had to push our way through a crowd of people. 
The street was filled with carriages. Some had 
men standing on the rims of the wheels. They 
craned their necks, and then stooped down and 
whispered to those beside them. Mother held me 
tightly by the shoulder. She had on a lolkg 
black veil. As we were going up Grandma's 
steps, an old woman with a shawl over her head 
snatched at Mother's dress. She had a wilted 
pink flower in her hand. Her face was wet and 
dirty. 
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''For him, ma'am, on his grave. Adi, 
Gott ! " she said. Mother took it^ and we went 
on, into the house. 

Once, when we were out, Olga boug^ me a 
sugar bun. She told me not to tell Mother. I 
had eaten away the brown rim to the frosting 
when a little boy asked me for a penny. I gave 
him my bun. He did not eat the sugar part 
slowly, as I should have done. He crammed it 
all in at once. It made a big lump on his throat 
^hen he swallowed it. **But he won't 
taste the sweet,'* I said to Olga. *' He is very 
hungry," she replied. Then she asked him some 
questions and took him home with us to have 
coffee downstairs in the kitchen. 

After that, I did not believe in heaven any 
more. I thought I should have to come back 
to earth and be hungry like the little boy. He 
would return and live in a big house, and have 
lots to eat, as I did. Grandmother told me that 
Grandpa was not always rich. He worked very 
hard when he was yoting, and so he would not 
have to be very hungry when he came bade 
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The stork brought Aunt Ethel's baby just after 
Grandpa went away. I decided that Dickie must 
be Grandpa. I made Olga walk with me beside 
the baby's carriage, because I wanted to see if 
he looked like Grandpa. Once Atmtie brought 
him to the house^ and they left me alone 
for a few minutes, playing beside him on the 
floor. 

"Oh, Grandpa, quickly!*' I said. "Talk to 
me now; they have all gone away." 

The baby stared and slowly blew a bubble on 
his lips. I held his shoulders so tightly that he 
finally began to cry. Then Aunt Ethel came back 
and took him home. 

Sometimes I lived with Grandmother. She 
always bathed me herself, before she put me to 
bed. The bathtub was very long and deep. 
Grandmother stood on the step which ran be- 
side it, with a big towel pinned about her. She 
held my neck tightly between her thumb and 
second finger, scrubbing me with her other hand. 
I slipped and fell from one side to the other, 
splashing the water high over the edges, so that 
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when she finally lifted me to the floor, the towel 
and her dress were drenched. 

" There," she would say, *' that js hardly bet- 
ter than a sponging-off . You won't sit still while 
I give you a real bath." 

I used to go to sleep wondering how she would 
give me a real bath. 

One day. Grandmother rang for Lizzie. After 
a few minutes, she went to the foot of the steps 
and called to her. Still she did not come. Then 
Grandmother went upstairs, slowly, without 
pausing and the boards creaked beneath her feet. 
I followed beside her. Lizzie lay across the bed 
asleep with all her clothes on. Her mouth was 
open and she was snoring loudly. A brown bot- 
tle stood beside her. There was a heavy odor, 
like medicine, in the room. Grandmother picked 
up the bottle and threw it out of the window 
into the alley. Her lips were pressed together 
and she took my arm roughly, pushing me be- 
fore her out of the room. She stopped a moment 
at the door and looked back. Then she took up 
a shawl which hung over the foot of the bed and 
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put it over the sleeping woman, jerking the cor- 
ners up about her shoulders. That was the last 
time that I saw Lizzie. 

For a long time I did not go over to see 
Grandmother. Then, finally, Olga took me to 
her house again. Going upstairs and through 
the hall she made me walk very gently. Grand- 
mother was lying in bed looking toward the door. 
When I saw her, I screamed loudly. 

** Silly little thing ! " she said. " She has never 
seen me lying down." She put out her hand on 
the blanket with the palm turned up. When I ran 
over and hid my face in it, she moved her fingers 
slowly once or twice across my cheek. 

" Stupid child," she murmured, but her voice 
sounded pleased, and she told me to climb up on 
the bed beside her. 

Everything you did, your guardian angel wrote 
down in a little golden note-book which she wore 
around her neck. If you had a great many good 
deeds, perhaps you would not have to be quite 
so hungry afterwards, even if you had been 
happy and had had enough to eat before you 
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died. Maybe, too, you could give away some 
of your kind acts to people who had only a few. 

I loved Miss Agatha. She was pretty and her 
dresses were soft, with colors like a soap-bubble. 
But Olga said they dripped the blood of the poor. 
I could never see any blood, but after that I 
always tried not to touch them. The summer 
I met Miss Agatha we were staying at the sea- 
shore. There were hundreds of butterflies lying 
upon the beach, which, falling into the water, 
had been washed up by the waves. I used to 
carry them carefully to the warm, dry sand. All 
morning I would do this. 

" Please, God," I said, when Olga called me 
to go home, " tell Miss Agatha's angel that these 
good deeds are for her ! " 

There came a time when Olga was always cry- 
ing. She would lift me into her bed early 
in the morning and, pulling my hair back, hold 
my head away from her on the pillow. Then 
she would look at me, and sigh and sigh« One 
afternoon Mother took me to the circus. When 
we came back, I ran to tell Olga of the baby 
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camd which I had seen. I could not find her. 
Her watchcase and the picture of her daughter 
were missing from the bureau. She never came 
back. 

That evening, Mother gave me my supper. 
Afterwards a strange lady in a long, black coat 
came to see us. Mother put my hand into hers. 
"This is your new governess, dear; you must 
call hef Fraulein.'' 

" Fraulein," I repeated, staring at Tier, and 
drawing away my hand. 

" I guess. Miss Schmidt, you had better put 
Marian to bed now." 

I turned and buried my face in Mother's gown, 
wailing loudly. 

Fraulein had a black mole on one cheek. Gen- 
erally two stiff hairs were growing out of its 
center. When I kissed her good-night, they 
pricked my lips, so that I tried to walk up to 
her from the other side. It might make her feel 
badly to see me avoid them. She kept a little 
pair of tweezers in the back of her bureau drawer 
with which she used to pull the hairs out. 
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On Sunday afternoons, a young man came and 
called for her. Sometimes we met him in the 
park while we were walking. He always laughed 
a great deal. " How is the little Miss to-day ? " 
he would say, putting his hand on my shoulder. 
His handkerchief smelled of carnations. Before 
we reached home, Fraulein would make me 
promise not to tell Mother that she had seen 
him. 

One day they sat together on a bench and 
talked for a long time. I played beside the pond 
with Jack, the little boy who lived next door. We 
pretended that the Spanish ships were coming. 
We were the Americans, and threw handfuls of 
mud out into the water. A swan was passing, and 
some of my mud struck his white wing. When 
the battle was over, I felt sorry for the swan 
because I had spoiled his clean feathers. Jack 
and I hunted for a long time. We thought we 
could splash water at him and wash the mud off. 
But he had paddled away. 

My feet were very wet when we came home 
from the pond. That night I had an earache. 
I called Mother because it was Fraulein's evening 
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out Next morning Fraulein would not speak to 
me. She pushed me away when I tried to kiss 
her. "Go and tell your Mother/* she said, 
" that you were only pretending last night — ^your 
ear did not really ache. Then I will love you 
again." All day she paid no attention to me. 
At bedtime I went and told Mother as she had 
bade. Then Fraulein smiled and talked again. 
But I had told a lie and was very unhappy. 
After she had gone, I cried myself to sleep. 

When I think of that night, I always remember 
the swan that swam away with the mud on his 
wing. 

Jack was younger than I. If we played soldier, 
I was the captain. If we played train, I was the 
engine. I was the queen when we played fairies. 
Almost always, he did as I told him. When he 
refused, we fought, rolling over and over on the 
grass. He was smaller, so that I beat him easily. 
One day he said he would not be coal-car any 
longer. He told me I was only a girl. Then I 
struck him on the cheek. Suddenly I was lying 
flat on my back. " Now get up," Jack ordered ; 
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" I am the engine.'* I looked at him for a mo- 
ment Then I dosed my eyes and lay perfectly 
stilL He thought that I was dead and ran into 
the house screaming. When Fraulein came out 
she jerked me to my feet and shook me. Jack 
was still crying. We played train again, and he 
let me be the engine. 

After a while, Jack and I grew tired of play- 
ing engine and coal-car. He said that it was 
babyish. We decided to raise chickens. He took 
the tin cracker-box out of the pantry and I 
brought some candle stubs. Jack's cook gave us 
an tgg. We wrapped it in cotton and put it in 
one end of the tin box. Then we put two of 
the candles at the other end. The next morning, 
the cotton was burned and the candles had gone 
out, but the egg felt heavier, so we kept lighted 
stubs in the box all day. At night the tgg was 
very heavy. Jack said it must contain a rooster, 
but I wanted a hen because then we could get 
more eggs and hatch lots of chickens. We were 
afraid it couldn't get out, so we broke the shell. 
The egg was cooked hard and there was no 
chicken. 
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After that Jack's father gave hiro two guinea- 
pigs. He let me have one. We kept their cage 
in the backyard between his house and ours. 
I called mine Trousers because it had little black 
bloomers. The other was named Caesar. At 
Easter Jack's cousin gave him a rabbit Jack 
said we needed a lady; so we called the rabbit 
Elizabeth. Soon after that, the stork brought 
four little guinea-pigs. Jack said they belonged 
to Caesar and Elizabeth. For several days, I 
would not help him to buy carrots or pick clover, 
till finally he said he guessed the babies came to 
Caesar and Trousers, and gave me two of them. 
After the stork had brought twenty-two little 
guinea-pigs. Mother and Jack's father gave them 
away. 

Jack loved toads. He used to build little fences 
of matches and poke his captives with a switch 
until they jumped over them. One day, he tossed 
one high above his head and tried to catch it. 
The toad turned a somersault, and its four legs 
waved in the air tmtil it resembled a huge 
spider. It fell to the ground and lay perfectly 
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Still on its back, with the two front paws folded. 
They looked like a baby's hands. I began to cry 
and ran into the house. Pretty soon I heard Jack 
tiptoeing upstairs. He tried the knob, but my 
door was locked. 

** Marian/* he called, **only see what I have 
brought." 

Then I twisted the key slowly. Jack came in 
with a popcorn bag in his hand. He carried it 
carefully to the bureau, and tipped it upside 
down. The toad hopped out, and squatted among 
my cologne bottles, blinking, with its toes 
turned in. 

Fraulein gave me lessons for two years, and 
after that I went to school. When I came home 
from my walk in the afternoon, I would run up- 
stairs to a comer of the attic and read. I liked 
books with big words and long sentences. I read 
the New Testament and after that the Talmud, 
parts of the Koran, and Blackstone's Ccanmen- 
taries. I liked the latter best. I used to learn 
its sentences by heart and say them over and over 
at night before I went to sleep. Once we went on 
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a Sunday-school picnic to a deserted farmhouse; 
I climbed in through the window and fotind a 
copy of Robinson's Elementary Law. It was torn 
tod yellow. I sat down on the floor behind the 
old woodbox. I did not hear them calling me' 
outside. Finally one of the boys saw me through 
the window. I was walking up and down when 
they came in, repeating, " Incorporeal real prop- 
erty embraces all those permanent rights which 
concern, or are annexed to, or are exercisable 
within, or result in the enjoyment of corporeal 
property.*' 

After a while I began to read novels too. I 
stole candle ends from the pantry and hid them 
under my mattress. When Fraulein left me, I 
stuck them to the closet floor, where she could 
not see the light, and lay on my stomach with my 
^face close to the book. Sometimes I acted out 
the characters. My favorite was a girl who kept 
a dance-hall in a Western town. When her 
patrons grew familiar she boxed their ears. I 
used my long, brown school coat for the patrons. 
When I read this story, we were living in a hotel. 
Fraulein used to let me sit downstairs for a while 
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after supper, to listen to the music A little boy 
with red hair, always sat with me. One evening 
I asked him if my cheek was chapped. My face 
was very close to his. I waited breathlessly. 
" Yes," he said, " right there," and touched me 
gently. " How dare you ! " I screamed, and boxed 
his ear. " Keep your dirty hands off ! " 

Fraulein jerked me upstairs and washed my 
mouth out with soap. 

Helen Ware sat behind me in school. She was 
a Catholic, and when she came to spend the night 
with me she always knelt, for a long time, at the 
foot of the bed, saying her prayers on a string 
of gold beads. Then we would talk together un- 
til almost morning. 

One night, I sat up suddenly. "Helen," I 
whispered, " who would you rather be, Effie or 
Cleopatra ? " 

Effie was the tnaid who helped us to take oflf 
our wraps at school. She was small and very 
white. Her hair was thin, and the rims of her 
eyes were pink. She always wore a brown 
woolen dress, with a little gold cross hanging 
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round her neck on a worn brown ribbon. 
All morning she would sit by the hall window, 
stitching white linen altar-covers for the 
church. 

By the dim light of the night-lamp, I could 
see Helen's round, surprised eyes looking at me 
from the pillow. 

Why, Effie, of course!" she answered. 

She is a good, pious girl. Cleopatra was a very 
bad woman." 

Well, I'd rather be Cleopatra," I said. 

" Marian ! " Helen gasped fearfully. 

After this, there was a silence for several mo- 
ments. Then she put both hands on my shoul- 
ders. 

" Marian, dear," she whispered, " don't talk 
that way, because you know you don't mean it, 
and it sounds very wicked." 

" No," I repeated stubbornly, " I would rather 
be Cleopatra." 

Helen crawled out of bed slowly, and began to 
tell her beads again. I fell asleep before she had 
finished. But presently she shook me gently 
and wakened me. 
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" Marian," she said, " would you still rather be 
Cleopatra ? " 

"Of course," I answered her. I heard her 
sigh as she slipped back on the floor, and then 
I slept once more. 

In about half an hour, she woke me again. 

" Helen," I said, solemnly this time, " I would 
rather be Cleopatra, and have people love me, and 
fight great battles over me, and go to hell after- 
wards, than be Effie, and wear brown dresses, 
and sew for the church, and sit on a cloud play- 
ing a gold harp when I died ! " 

She began to cry, with soft, slow little sobs, so 
that I put my arms around her when she had 
wriggled back under the covers. We did not 
speak again, and presently she fell asleep, her 
breathing broken now and then by a little jerk. 

A great leather chair stood in the bay window 
of Father's study. When you sat on it, it swayed 
back and forth. Behind was a table with little 
glass vases, and a marble statuette. Father for- 
bade me to sit there, for fear of hitting the 
stand and breaking the ornaments. One mom- 
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ing, a circus parade passed our house. I ran 
to the study and leaped on the chair, which 
lunged forward, striking the table and making it 
rock violently. The statuette fell to the ground, 
breaking off the lady's head. Father had gone 
downtown, so that I had to go to school without 
seeing him. I missed my spelling and geography, 
and was kept in. When I came home, I heard 
Father in the library. I went in and told him 
what I had done; then I climbed up on his knee 
and put my arms around his neck. "But you 
will forgive me ? " I asked eagerly. He put his 
hand on my head. " Forgive you ? " he repeated 
slowly. ** Go upstairs, Katchen, and look at the 
statue — carefully." I went out wondering. The 
marble lady had been mended, and stood in the 
old place. I picked her up, and looked at her as 
Father bade. There was a tiny, black line en- 
circling her white neck. 

Father and I used to take long walks together. 
Our picnic Itmch was carried in a Ifnapsack 
strapped across his back. Sometimes we walked 
two or three miles without speaking, until at last 
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I would pull his coat, and ask when it was time 
to stop and build the fire. Once, at the seashore, 
we sat down beside a strange-looking hole in the 
sand. I found in a puddle some cunning, bright 
fish, which let me catch them in my sunbonnet. 
Our lunch lay in the knapsack on the beach. 
About the middle of the afternoon, a sandcrab 
came up from the hole, and scuttled away like a 
spider down the shore. Then father called me, 
and opened the satchel. Our butter had melted, 
and was soaking into the package of salt. Father 
dipped his hard-boiled egg in the paste. " I did 
not know," he said, staring into the break- 
ing surf, "that they ever made holes in the 
sand." 

It was the Fourth of July, and father did not 
have to go to town and so we went fishing. He 
let me hold the line while he rowed. On the 
way home, a cricket passed us, floating on the 
water. His tiny, black legs paddled feebly. 
Father lunged over the side of the boat, and tried 
to catch him in the cup which he made of his 
hand. But the oar made little waves, that danced 
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the cricket further away. We went on, and I 
watched it, a dark speck bobbing up and down, 
until it disappeared. Then Father turned the boat 
around and rowed back slowly. He scooped up 
the cricket, and laid him on the bottom of the 
boat in the sun. 

" You've traveled far enough, little black fel- 
low," he said. 

I used to think that if I tiptoed to the door of 
Father's study, and jumped in suddenly, I might 
catch the bronze mask of Voltaire with his eyes 
open. I tried many times, but always I looked 
up again on the same smooth, gleaming surfaces 
of downcast lids. It hung on a dirty, red plush 
panel over the organ. On the mantel stood a 
marble bust of Voltaire, and an etched portrait 
hung over the door. His works, and those of 
others about him, almost filled one of the book- 
cases which lined the room, reaching from floor 
to ceiling. I had my first lessons in French, 
learning to pronounce their names. 

"La Bible enfin expliquee" — I would say, 
carefully pronouncing each syllable as it was 
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spelled. Then Father would laugh, and make me 
say the words again as he told me. 

Besides the organ, there was a weather-beaten 
upright piano in the study. Father used to jump 
up during dinner, and go in to play on it. He 
would repeat a strain several times, changing 
the notes or emphasis, and then come running 
back, with his face flushed, for Mother's ap- 
proval. On the shelf in the study closet, there 
were neat piles of ruled foolscap, bearing the 
waltzes, lullabies, and love-songs which father 
had written. There was an opera too, in brown 
folio covers. When Mother asked why he did 
not publish it, he laughed and patted her hand. 
*' Some day, I will go all over it again, and make 
it very fine. Then I will sell it, and grow fa- j> 
mous," he said. Mother sighed and stood on 
tiptoes to ruffle his hair. Once a man who had 
come to listen to him play asked to keep some 
of the sheets from the closet shelf. Father was 
very much pleased, and gave him his favorite 
suite. The man published it, and it ran through 
eight editions. He sent Father six printed copies. 
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One afternoon. Miss Ellen came up to the 

» 

Study to talk to Fathen I sat on my little stool 
beside them, cutting out paper dolls. Miss Ellen 
was tired and gray. She lived across the river 
where the streets were always muddy, and lined 
on either side with garbage cans. The little chil- 
dren playing "seek and find" used to crouch 
down in the bottom of them to hide. She and 
Father were talking about a new kindergarten. 
Suddenly she bent down and laid her hand on 
my shoulder. Her voice sounded like crying, yet 
she laughed. "Oh, Honey," she said, "when 
you grow up, if you go into settlement work, 
don't get lean and eager as I am." The words 
made me wonder, but the tones were like warm, 
soft arms which held me close. 

Father got up, and walked to the window. 
" I can understand your studying and reading, 
Ellen, but why in the name of reason must you 
go over and live in that place?" He spoke 
quickly and his eyes were very bright as he waved 
his arm about the book-lined room. " Isn't your 
love for all of these big enough to fill your life? " 
Miss Ellen closed her eyes slowly, and smiled. 
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and shook her head. Before she went away that 
afternoon, she asked Father to play. We sat to- 
gether on the green plush sofa, listening, and she 
held my hand. Father had on his felt slippers 

• 

and an old corduroy smoking-jacket It was 
frayed at the cuffs, and one pocket was torn. 
Mother had given it to him years before. 

While he played, he swayed back and forth. 
He never watched the keys, but fixed his eyes, 
which were very wide and blue, on the mask of 
Voltaire above the organ. He played continu- 
ously, running one theme into another. Some- 
times it was his own music, and he would hesitate 
for a moment, searching for the proper har- 
mony, and striking the notes softly and tenta- 
tively. Then when the right one was found, he 
would smile gently, and nod his head. " So," he 
would whisper to himself. Sometimes, if the 
strain pleased him particularly, he repeated it sev- 
eral times, insistently. 

Afterwards I could never hum the things 
which Father played. They made me think of 
colors. Sometimes the notes were soft, dull 
colors, shading one into another. Then again 
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they were brilliant, and sharply divided, like 
patches in a crazy-quilt. They made pictures. 
But when I asked him what the pictures were, he 
would laugh and shake his head. He could not 
speak them. 

To-day the music was gay. 

" See now, I will play away your htmgry babies 
and sad-eyed women," he said to Miss Ellen. 

I knew not how or why, but suddenly hot tears 
were rolling down my cheeks, and I buried my 
face in Miss Ellen's lap. 

Her fingers stroked my hair as she l)ent over 
me. " You are like him," she whispered, " very 
like him, — ^but, darling, through your whole life 
remember this — ^it means responsibility/* 

Across the years that have gone, those notes 
come back,— dancing, rollicking still, to fall on 
the heart's ear in the plaintive minor of that 
afternoon. Again they bring tears, and again 
I hear Miss Ellen's whisper, but I know now 
why I cry. 




PART II 

11 CALLED aloud in the forest, and 
D the shout came back. Then I 
searched loi^, to find who an- 
il swered me — but the sound had no 
source. I followed the will-o'-the-wisp throi^h 
swamps at evening. It led me hither and yon, 
but I came nowhere. It was only the ghost of a 
light. I saw an apple hanging in the depths of a 
pool. I stooped to pick it, and laved my hands 
in the water. The apple had no form. This is 
dream-life. 

First there was Margaret. She wore hoop- 
skirts, curls, and a cameo brooch. Her face was 
like Miss Agatha's, and she had a voice that 
seemed to cuddle you, like Miss Ellen's. Frau- 
lein always put a chair for her at the foot of the 
table during my supper time. I used to knqck 
when I went into the dressing-room before break- 
fast, because Margaret was getting dressed there. 
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At night she would sit beside my bed, while I 
told her of everything that I had done during 
the day. Sometimes she would stroke my hair 
and laugh, and sometimes she became very angry. 

Once, on Fraulein's day out, Jack and I took 
five cents out of Mother's purse. There were 
five more in his pocket. We went around the 
corner to the drug store for a soda. It was 
the first time we had ever had one. When the 
man asked us what flavor we wanted, I looked 
anxiously at Jack, who kicked his toe against 
the counter, and took the other nickel from his 
pocket. Then he smiled suddenly, holding it out 
to the man. " We'll take the best you've got," 
he said. The man laughed, and gave us choco- 
late, with two big spoonfuls of ice cream. 

That night I told Margaret. The following 
afternoon I was going to a birthday party. She 
said I must stay home in bed. For a long time 
I begged her to forgive me, but she only shook 
her head. Then I became very angry, and 
stamped my foot. "You're nothing but a pre- 
tend ! " I said to her. " Go to the party," she 
answered quietly, "but I shall leave you, and 
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never come back." The next day, I watched 
Fraulem lay out my lace dress and pink sash« 
Then she came over, and started to unfasten the 
rags in my hair. I turned away abruptly. " I'm 
not going." 

"Hm," she replied, "take care, or I'll not 
curl your hair, and you will really have to stay 
at home." 

I'm going to, anyway," I said. • 

Fraulein stared at me. " Well, where do you 
expect to go? " she scoffed. 

" To bed," I answered shortly. 

When at last she had dressed me in my night- 
gown, with my hair braided, and had gone away 
muttering to herself, I crawled under the covers, 
and hid my tears in the pillow. " There was a 

Punch and Judy show, and a grab-bag, and " 

Then Margaret came to sit beside me. I buried 
my head under the sheet, but at last I turned over 
and took her hand, and, holding it, fell asleep. 

In a cabinet near Father's organ stood a small 
squat bottle of stones. A missionary had brought 
them from the Jordan. Once, when Father was 
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away, I took one out. It was clear and purple^ 
with a smooth surface, across which straggled 
a faint blue vein. I held it in the palm of my 
hand, while shivers of awe ran up and down my 
back. Perhaps Jesus had trod upon it as he 
waded out into the river! It would have won- 
derful powers to heal sickness and work miracles, 
like the bones or pieces of wood we read about 
in books. 

When I went upstairs I took the stone with 
me. All afternoon I sewed tiny bags to carry 
it, on a chain around my neck. I made a pink 
satin one from a bit of ribbon that Mother had 
given me ; another of white leather from an old 
kid glove; and a third of chamois, with blue 
cross-stitching, for rainy days. While I sewed, 
I decided that I must have precious ointment or 
lotion in which to wash it every evening. I 
could not think of anything worthy, until I 
pricked my finger and a tiny spot of blood ap- 
peared. Then I sprang up, and ran downstairs 
to ask the cook for a knife. I had had a sign 
from heaven. 

When I came up again, I closed the door care- 
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fully. Then I shut my eyes, and pressed the 
blade down on my finger. It was very dull. I 
tried again, sawing it slowly back and forth. My 
knees trembled, and there was a little beaded rim 
of perspiration above my upper lip. At last the 
knife went through the skin. A drop of blood 
spurted out, and trickled along my finger, to 
drip from its tip into the clean, empty medicine 
bottle which I had ready. I squeezed the cut 
until the whole glass bottom was covered with 
blood. Then I filled the bottle half full of water. 
Every evening I washed my stone in the pale, 
brown lotion. At school, we thought of it as 
something very wonderful. When the girls took 
it from the little pink bag they always held it fear- 
fully in the center of their palms. I let Eleanor, 
my best friend, wear it during spelling class, but 
I kept it for geography and Latin. 

One summer, at the seashore. Jack and I pre- 
tended we were knights. He was Launcelot, and 
I was Galahad. Mother gave us each a tin helmet 
and breastplate, and Father made us oak swords 
with leather guards. We decided to keep watch 
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over our armor all night After Fraulein had 
turned down the lights, I climbed out of bed and 
propped my sword against the wall, with the 
other arms beside it Then I knelt before them. 
The clock ticked on and on, and finally cuckooed 
nine times. Outside, beyond the hotel porch, the 
waves rolled back and forth along the shore. The 
shade flapped against the window, and in the hall 
I could hear Fraulein conning French verbs. My 
knees became very stiff, and I swayed slightly. 
Then everything grew suddenly still. When I 
woke up the light over the transom had gone, 
and it was very quiet, save for the clock and the 
waves. I lay on the floor, with my arms arotmd 
the helmet. Picking it up, I clambered drowsily 
into bed, and tucked the covers about the smooth, 
cold tin. 

One day, on the beach, another little girl asked 
to play with us. She said she would be Sir 
Perceval. *'You must be honorable and fear- 
less," we told her. 

Presently she jumped out to a rock, about 
which the waves swept in shallow, gray cur- 
rents. 
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*'I vow by the Holy Grail that I shall stay 
here for three minutes," she called. 

I held my breath while Jack took out his little 
silver watch. 

" One minute gone/' he said at last 

Then a big wave came, and splashed upon the 
rock. Sir Perceval turned and sprang for the 
shore. Jack and I looked at each other, wide- 
eyed with dismay. I think we expected her to 
be struck by lightning. She stood there smiling 
sheepishly, but nothing happened. Then we 
picked up our swords and walked away. We 
never spoke to her again. 

One afternoon we were having a tournament 
in the casino. Jack's sword slipped and struck 
Billy Fargo on the head. Billy sat in the middle 
of the ballroom floor, with his face turned away 
from us. There was a splash of blood on his 
sleeve. We did not dare speak to him or touch 
him, for fear that he would cry. Knights never 
cried. Presently somebody looked in at the 
casino door. We forgot all about Billy, and 
stared at the newcomer. It was the great actor 
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from New York, who had ridden down to spend 
the day with my uncle. He still wore khaki rid- 
ing-breeches and an English army coat. His hair 
was heavy and black, and he had dark-gray eyes. 
There was a twinkle in them just now, and his 
lips wore a little twisted smile as he came over 
to Billy. We parted silently to each side, still 
staring. Then he bent down, gathered Billy into 
his arms, to fling h^n over his shoulder like a 
meal-bag, and strode out of the door. From the 
window we watched him go down the terrace 
to the bay, and aboard my uncle's sailboat. 
Faintly there reached us from across the gardens 
the jerky squeaking of the pulley, as he and Billy 
lifted the mainsail. 

After that, I thought many times of what had 
happened in the casino. I called him Jim — 
I did not know why. 

One night I was lying in bed making up pic- 
tures. There was a log shack on the edge of a 
muddy, straggling river. Beyond were low sand- 
hills, purple and yellow in the sunset. I knew 
this, because I had seen it all from a train win- 
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dow, two years before. A grindstone stood 
beside the stoop, with a tin wash-basin hanging 
on the nail above it. There was a bench against 
the house wall, made of a split log. A man in 
khaki riding-breeches was sitting there. He was 
whittling and the shavings lay scattered about his 
feet. He had heavy black hair and gray eyes. 
Men in my pictures always looked like Jim now. 
Before him was a boy. Suddenly I jumped out of 
bed, and stood shivering in my nightgown in the 
middle of the room, turning an imaginary hat 
arotmd and around in my hands. 

'* Please, boss,'* I said, " I want a job.*' 

Jim looked up slowly. " Who are you ? '* he 
asked. 

I told him " Karpeles." 

Then he smiled his queer little twisted smile. 
" That's quite a name for a small boy." 

I tried hard not to jump up and down in my 
excitement. He really thought that I was a boy. 

" It was my grandfather's name," I muttered 
apologetically. 

" Well, Karpeles," Jim asked, " what can you 
do?" 
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There was silence for a moment, then, " Please, 
plea$e take me, boss,'' I begged, still twisting the 
hat " I'll be Martha and Mary too." 

And so I went to live with Jim, and dream- 
life became very full. 

When we came back to the city, I told Jack 
about the boss. He said he wanted to work for 
him too. We pretended that Grandmother Cros- 
by's stable was the bam and outbuildings of the 
ranch. There was a trap-door in the floor which 
led to the potato cellar. We fastened a rope to 
an iron ring above, and lowered it into the hole. 
Then, through the long fall afternoons, we 
climbed up and down, up and down, bearing 
imaginary bags on our shoulders. We were load- 
ing the wagons to go into Maverick with the sea- 
son's' sugar-beet crop. When finally the cellar 
was emptied, we ran back and forth in the 
3rard, lashing the air with long, black whips. 
Here was the corral. We were breaking Jim's 
ponies. 

Jim and I lived outside of Maverick. The 
shack had only one room. I knew the position 
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of every article in it, so that when I walked about 
my bedroom, I was careful not to bump into Jim's 
furniture. When Fraulein was in a good humor, 
she too tried to avoid it There was a big fire- 
place at the end, with shelves on either side. On 
the floor were bear and deer skins. In the center 
stood a crooked table. A double bed with log 
posts was in the comer against the walL It was 
covered by red woolen blankets and a buffalo 
skin. Jim and I slept here. When the nights 
were very cold, I used to double the comforter 
and put it all on one side of the bed. I took my 
school coat from the closet, and laid it over my- 
self. It made Fraulein very angry when she 
came in next morning. She told me that they 
locked crazy people in iron cells. 

One night there was a blizzard. Jim did not 
come home. After Fraulein had gone out, I put a 
candle stub in the window. The clock cuckooed 
eleven and then twelve. Still he had not come. 
At last I heard his horse in the snow outside. He 
was very cold. All night he tossed bade and 
forth muttering. I sat in an armchair beside 
the bed. When Fraulein came at seven to close 
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the windows, I had fallen asleep. She jerked 
me by the shoulders and shook me. I crawled 
into bed without speaking to her, and put my 
arms af ound Jim. He was much better, and said 
he would not die. Then I laughed. " He's all 
right now," I told Fraulein. " I don't care what 
you do to me." She turned away. "Disgust- 
ing, indecent child," she said. 

But I was very happy then, and the words held 
no wonder. 

For a long time Fraulein tried to teach me to 
sew. But she finally gave it up, as I was so very 
restless and inattentive. Now, however, I asked 
her to show me how to mend and dam. I had 
to take care of Jim's clothes. On workdays he 
wore blue, gray, and tan flannel shirts. On Sun- 
days they were of cotton and starched. As I 
worked over the holes in my stockings and the 
tears and buttons of my underwear, I could feel 
the wool of Jim's socks between my fingers and 
could smell the clean flannel of his shirts. I no 
longer read as I used to, but sewed and sewed 
as soon as my lessons were finished. 
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I attended to Jim's correspondence of the 
ranch and balanced his accounts when I did my 
home work for school The trip to school 
each morning was the ride into Maverick 
and classes were business conferences about 
cattle. He was dreamy and forgetful, so 
that his calves went unbranded for months 
and his steers were stolen because he forgot 
how many he had. He didn't like keeping a 
ranch, and the plains made him lonely and 
unhappy. 

One day Fraulein left me to play in Grand- 
mother Crosby's yard. Jim and I sat down to- 
gether on the log bench outside of the shack. With 
his elbow on his knees, he stared silently before 
him. It was hot and the atmosphere shimmered 
upward from the parched ground. The scrubby 
sagebrush was powdered with alkali and beyond 
the door of the cabin, the river-bed was cracked 
with drought. On the further bank against the 
dune, the bones of a dead horse glared white 
in the yellow of the sand. The heat waves 
and the wheeling of a ha:wk overhead were the 
only signs of motion. Jim closed his eyes 
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One Saturday, Eleanor and her twin sister 
Lucy came for luncheon. Afterwards we sat 
upstairs in my playroom, and made bags for the 
purple stone. The twins were fourteen and I was 
only thirteen, so that I felt very proud that 
Eleanor was my best friend. 

We had been sewing quietly for several min- 
utes. Presently Lucy turned to her sister. 
" Isn't it nice that Mrs. Fargo is going to have a 
baby?" she said. Eleanor scowled and raised 
her eyes suddenly. They met mine, and she 
dropped them again to her work. She did not 
answer. 

Lucy went on with her sewing; she took care- 
ful, prim little stitches. "Don't be an idiot, 
Eleanor," she remarked. 

My piece of satin lay in my lap. " Lucy," I 
said, after a while, and it seemed as if I were 
listening to somebody else speak. " Why do you 
think that the stork is going to bring Mrs. Fargo 
a new baby ? " 

Lucy smiled. " Really you do not believe that 
silly stuff any longer ? " 

" Shut up, Lucy," said Eleanor suddenly. 
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Her sister shrugged her shoulders. Then she 
looked at me deliberately. " I know that Mrs. 
Fargo is going to have a baby," she said, " be- 
cause she has let out all of her dresses. She only 
wears loose ones now." 

The cuckoo clock ticked comfortably on. 
Beneath, in the street, a hurdy-gurdy suddenly 
began its pulsating, metallic jargon. The 
lame house-man was thumping unrhythmically 
up the back stairs. Finally I folded my 
sewirig slowly, and put it in the drawer. 
Leaning over Lucy's chair, I slipped my arms 
about her neck, and laid my cheek agakist 
hers. 

"I want you to tell me everything now," I 
begged. There was a long silence. Eleanor did 
not look up again. 

" All right," said Lucy at last, and I sat down 
before her. 

"Well," she began, and then stopped. Her 
face was very pink, and she turned away her 
head. " I cannot talk if you stare at me so," she 
said crossly. 

After that, I kept my eyes fixed on a figure in 
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the carpet, and she went on monotonously, with 
many pauses. 

That night seemed very long. Once I 
screamed, and sobbed Jim's name. Fraulein 
came running in. She switched on the light/ and 
stood blinking, in her pink flannel nightgown. 

" I had a bad dream/' I told her, and hid my 
face in the pillow. 

She came over and tucked my covers tighter. 
"I will leave your door open," she said, and 
patted me roughly on the shoulder. " Now close 
your eyes like a good girl, and go to sleep." 

When she left, the room seemed emptier than 
ever. At last I got up, and tiptoed downstairs 
to the guest-room. There were two beds there. 

I curled up on the lace counterpane and fell 
asleep. When I woke up, the sun was shining. 
My head was on the other pillow, and my arms 
were stretched out across the other bed. 

I asked Miss Ellen one day why there were no 
lady soldiers. She laid her hand suddenly on my 
shoulder and I could feel it trembling through 
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my serge dress. ** There are, darling," she said, 
" hundreds of them. They carry no bright ban- 
ners, and when they march there is no band. 
Often the uniforms they wear are quite shabby.' 
When there is a victory, none know it but them- . 
selves — and the enemy." Then she smiled 
abruptly and dropped her hand. "But it's a 
glorious fight just the same, and a great one." 

"Do they get cold and hungry like real sol- 
diers ? " I asked. 

Miss Ellen stared out of the window and spoke 
very slowly. " No," she said. " Often I won- 
der if that would help. Perhaps it is necessary 
that they should." 

Then I put my arms round her neck, and hid 
my eyes on her shoulder. I felt strange and 
afraid, as once a long time before when Jack's 
guinea-pig was sick and lay in my lap. Pres- 
ently he died. I wanted to hold him but I could 
not. 

Next morning, I told Eleanor what Miss Ellen 
had said. We should be soldiers too. Mother 
bought us little badges. They had a gold cross 
against a white enameled shield. On the arm 
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were the letters S. of D. " Soldiers of Duty " 
we called ourselves. We had little books in which 
we wrote each day. One was*" for the victories, 
another for defeats, and a third for pillages. 
When we did some one a kindness which cost us 
no sacrifice, we called it a pillage. Jim was my 
captain. I dedicated my book of victories to 
him. Every night, when Fraulein had gone out, 
I sat on the floor by the nursery fire and wrote 
my accounts. Jim sat beside me in the big arm- 
chair. When I had finished I laid the three books 
in his lap. For victories and pillages he said 
nothing ; but if there were defeats, he would run 
his fingers through my hair and hold my head 
back, looking into my eyes. 

One time. Father and Mother were going to 
New Orleans. They said that they would 
take me. 

" But Fraulein will be so unhappy if you leave 
her," I told them. 

Mother said that Father was tired, and Frau- 
lein's crying would worry him. She was quite 
sensitive. Once Mother had called me to dinner 
and forgotten to include her name. I could not 
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persuade her to go down with me. When we 
were eating our salad, she came in without 
speaking. The tears rolled off her cheeks and 
some of them fell into her plate. When Mother 
saw this, she threw her napkin on the table and 
went upstairs."* 

If I went to New Orleans, there would be an- 
other defeat in my book. It made me very un- 
happy when Jim held back my head and looked 
at me, and so I told Mother that I would rather 
stay at home. 

That night Jim laughed and kissed me, 
"You're getting fat, Karpeles, living on the 
ranch," he said. 

I liked that victory better than any other in 
my note-book. 

One day during the summer vacation Eleanor 
sent me a newspaper clipping. Jack brought the 
envelope down to Ihe brook where I was wash- 
ing some doll clothes. The article said that 
Jim's wife had divorced him after fifteen years 
of marriage because he was in love with an 
actress of his company. When I read it, I let 
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the paper fall on the grass before me. The wind 
blew it into the currcfnt, where it was whirled in 
and out among the stones of the brook bed. I 
sat quite still, with my hands lying in my lap. 
On the opposite bank was a bush of yellow touch- 
me-nots. Every few moments one of the little 
flower^ would fall to the ground. At last I 
thought that if another blossom dropped, I 
should scream aloud. 

Then I got up and walked to the house. I 
went aimlessly about my room, touching first one 
and then another of Jim's pictures. Finally I 
put them all into a little silver box which stood 
on my bureau and burned them. I threw the 
casket and the ashes into the lake. When I came 
back, the candle which I had used was still sput- 
tering. I picked up the steel nail-file which lay 
beside it and held it in the flame. When it 
was glowing, I pulled open the lacing of my 
sailor blouse and held it against my breast It 
made the skin draw together suddenly. But 
the bum seemed to pierce an opening into my 
heart by which the pain which strained it might 
escape. 
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After this, I no longer kept my victory and 
my pillage books. Every night I wrote down 
only the defeats. Then I would lie awake mak- 
ing up new ones for the following day. It grew 
to be a kind of game, trying to break the other 
records. 

Mother had planned to let Fraulein go in the 
fall. But one day, when our neighbor called be- 
cause I had squirted olive-oil at her with my 
water-pistol, she looked at me and shook her 
head. 

"I guess you are not old enough to be with- 
out a governess," she remarked. 

When Fraulein heard this, she laughed and 
then shook me. 

" Kleiner Spitzhuhe," she said, " your naughti- 
ness is not quite bad after all." 

One day Mother was going to a reception on 
a yacht which was anchored in the bay. Billy 
Fargo asked me to paddle out with him to a 
place where we could watch the people. They 
were stretched in steamer chairs on deck. 
The orchestra was playing, and waiters in 
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white coats and aprons were serving refresh- 
ments. 

" Ugh! " Billy grunted, " how lazy they are." 

"Let's pretend that I'm drowning," I said, 
" and see what they will do." 

So we paddled over to Jack, who was fixing 
his motor-boat beside the pier, and asked him to 
come out and tow us. 

"But, you goops," he protested, "Fd upset 
you." 

" We want to be upset," I told him. 

Billy took off his heavy shoes and threw 
them into the launch. Then we started. I sat 
in the bow and held the painter from Jack's 
boat. He went straight out into the bay, to turn 
suddenly at right angles. The rope slackened 
for an instant, and then straightened with a 
jerk. It lifted me over the gunwale into the 
water. I almost forgot to scream before I sank. 
When I came up, Billy had jumped in too, up- 
setting the canoe. We both looked over at the 
yacht. The people had scrambled to the railing, 
and the sailors were unfastening the tackle on 
the lifeboats. Then I grabbed Billy around the 
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neck, and began to scream. His face grew quite 
red, and he pinched my arm violently until I let 
go. He swam to the canoe and began emptying 
it, pushing it from hiih until the water within 
splashed over the edge, then jerking it up before 
more entered. Old Macksaba, the Indian rug 
weaver, had taught him early in the summer. 

When the boat was almost empty, Billy threw 
in the seats and paddles which I had collected, 
and scrambled in himself. When I asked after- 
wards how he did it, he only grunted, and did 
not answer. He balanced the canoe while I 
climbed over. The lifeboat from the yacht had 
just struck the water. Then we paddled ashore 
and ran up throu^^h the woods. I hid my <:lothes 
in the attic. When Mother came home, she said 
a girl had almost been drowned in the bay. 

Since I no longer lived with Jim, I began pre- 
tending book-people again. One evening I was 
the Lady of Shallot. There was a full moon, 
which shone brightly on the little river that 
emptied into the bay. I lay in the bottom of 
our white canoe, with my head and arms hang- 
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ing over the edge. My hair was loose and 
trailed in the water. The boat drifted slowly 
with the current, and it was very still. Presently, 
from round the bend, I heard the swish of oars. 
It drew nearer and nearer, until I could distin- 
guish the squeaking of the locks in their sockets. 
My canoe was broadside, across the river. Sud- 
denly the bow of the other boat struck it, barely 
missing my head. The occupant dropped his 
oars, and wheeled about, swearing. Still I did 
not open my eyes. There was a long silence, 
and then he bent over and slowly lifted my arm. 
It was cold and wet, and I made it as heavy as 
possible. The man gave a queer noise in his 
throat and let my arm drop back into the water. 
Then he grasped the gunwale of the canoe and 
shook it violently. 

" Lady, lady ! wake up ! " he said. " In Go4's 
name, lady, wake up ! *' After this he sat silently 
again for a moment ; then he groped in the water 
for the painter of my boat and tied it to his own. 
I sat up slowly and brushed back my hair. Then 
I reached over, and, unfastening my rope, threw 
it into the rowboat. The man sprang up sud- 
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denly and shook his fist at me. " Little devil, 
I'd like to break your teeth in ! " he said. 

One afternoon, I dressed up like a gipsy. The 
hair-dresser in the village gave me two long 
switches for black braids. I covered my head 
with a red handkerchief ; then I smeared my face 
and neck with pot-grease, and rubbed my hands 
in the mud. I put grease and mud on my flannel 
waist, and tore jagged rents in my skirt with a 
penknife. 

The main street passed Jack's house and the 
hotel, so that I ran through the woods to the 
railroad. I slouched along the ties with my 
shoulders bowed and my head hanging. Pres- 
ently, I heard quick, heavy footsteps behind me. 
Somebody grasped my arm, and jerked me 
around roughly. 

" Fm the sheriff," the man said. " If you're 
not out of this town in one hour, I'll lock you 
and any of the rest of your damn gang in the 
coop." 

Then he dropped my arm, and went back the 
way he came. 
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I turned down a road which crossed the 
tracks, and stopped before the first gate. A girl 
was hoeing potatoes in the yard. 

"I tella you nice-a fortune," I said^ 
and stretched my arm across the fence. She 
laughed, and squirmed her bare toes in and 
out of the grit Then she took a dime 
from her petticoat pocket and crossed my 
pahn. 

I laid the dime on the fence post. " You getta 
married," I told her, " to a nice-a man in free 
year." 

"Ach," she said crossly, "you're no good. 
I'm married already." 

"The hand say free year/' I repeated dog- 
gedly. 

" Will I marry again ? " she asked me. 

" Maybe." 

She dropped her hoe, and held my wrist 
tightly, pushing her face close to mine. " Will 
Georgie — " then she stopped and swallowed, and 
began again. "Will my Georgie die?" she 
whispered. 

We stood there silently together for a moment 
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When I looked up I saw that a tear had worn a 
pink channel on her grimy cheek. 

" I am not a real gipsy," I said slowly, " and 
nothing I told you is true." 

Then I drew away my arm, and turned to 
shuflfle down the road, without looking back. 

A few houses beyond lived a farmer whom we 
knew. When Grandmother Barnes and I rode by 
in the motor he always waved his handkerchief, 
and came running toward us with branches of 
cfierries, or an armful of apples. I stopped be- 
side the nearest tree and picked up a plum. The 
farmer was pitching hay in the center of the 
orchard. He grasped the end of his long fork 
and shook it at me violently. 

"You dirty beggar," he roared, "get out of 
my yard ! Here I sweat in the sun all day, while 
you take your damn ease, and then you think 
that I'll feed you." 

I dropped the plum, and walked on down the 
road. 

Ten minutes later, I heard some one plodding 
heavily behind me. It was the farmer's wife. 
She held a huge slab of bread and meat, which 
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she thrust into my hand. Then she turned 
around quickly, mopping her head with her 
apron, and went back without a word. 

I went on slowly, eating my bread. It was 
dry, and the meat was very tough and salty. 
When I had finished, I sat down under a tree 
by the road. Near by was a house, where a man 
in shirt-sleeves was swinging in a hammock. 
Presently he got up, stretched his arms above his 
head, and came along the path toward my tree. 
He was smiling, and his face was red and shiny. 
He had narrow eyes and a little thin-lipped 
mouth. 

"Come in and stay a while, kid," he said, 
and sat down beside me in the grass. I drew 
myself away and tried to slide into the 
ditch by the road, but he held the end of my 
skirt. 

"I must go home now, to supper,*' I ex^ 
plained. 

"They'll get supper without you," he said, 
blinking and twisting a ragged strand of my 
skirt 

I pulled at the cloth insistently. " Please." 
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He rolled over on the ground, and leaned back, 
still smiling, to lay a hot palm on my hand. 

"Aw, don't go," he said, and his voice was 
deep and trembled. 

I jerked my skirt loose, and, turning, ran to- 
ward the cottage, while the road reeled unevenly 
beneath my eyes. 

Mother and Father, the Fargos, and Jack's 
family stayed very late at the seashore that sum- 
mer. The leaves turned red, and the hotel win- 
dows were boarded up. The north wind whis- 
tled about our new cottage by the beach. One 
afternoon Billy and I wandered over to sit on 
the deserted hotel veranda. We found an old 
newspaper in one comer. There was a story in 
it about a thief. When the judge asked why he 
stole, he told him that he had slept that night in 
a dry-goods box in the alley, and had not had 
anything to eat for twenty-four hours. 

" Pooh," said Billy, " I bet that I wouldn't 
steal if I were like that." 

We decided that next day we would go with- 
out any meals. 
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The following morning I had breakfast with 
Father. He brought his book to the table, and 
did not notice that I was not eating. At noon 
Billy and I went on a picnic. The cook fixed up 
a big basket of sandwiches and cake. We gave 
it to a farmer who let us ride on his mowing- 
machine. When I came home, I told Mother 
that I had eaten so much lunch I did not care 
for any supper. 

That night my head ached, and I could not 
sleep. I lay on my back and thought about the 
thief in the newspaper. Then I remembered that 
he had slept in a dry-goods box all night. Billy 
and I were not pretending it real. When Frau- 
lein had gone to bed, I put a sweater over my 
nightgown, and crawled out on the porch roof. 
Jack had taught me how to climb down by the 
lattice work of the woodshed. When I reached 
the ground, I ran and took the boathouse key 
which hung on a nail near the back door. Then 
I went down the path to the wooded point. It 
was very dark, and twice I went astray, and fell 
into the bushes. The night was cold, and the 
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woods seemed very lonely. Nobody lived on the 
point. 

The only fastening on the boathouse was the 
padlock outside. I put a barrel against the doori 
and tied an oarlock to the end of a string which 
I wound about a hook on the panel. I balanced 
the oarlock on a shelf near by, so that if any 
one opened the door, it would fall down. Then 
I climbed into the chest where father kept his 
sails, and wrapped myself in the canvas. T 
counted sheep jumping over a fence until I fell 
asleep. Pretty soon the padlock fell down and 
wakened me. I was very much frightened and 
sat 'up in the chest The moon shone brightly 
on the overturned barrel, and the wind danced 
the scattered shavings across the boathouse 
floor. 

At dawn, I woke up again. It was very cold, 
and sharp little pains ran up and down from my 
knees and elbows. 

m 

I went home through the woods, and climbed 
to the porch roof again. When I was dressed, 
I went over and called Billy. Then we went to 
the village, and walked up and down in front of 
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a grocery ftore. There were only some turnips 
in a barrel beside the door. Billy was right, for 
I cotild not steal them. 

When we went home in October, Mother sent 
me to a new school. I thought the pupils were 
very nice. The girl who sat next to me wore a 
large black hair-ribbon, with a gold pin in either 
loop. Her name was Elizabeth. We became 
great friends. Eleanor told me that she thought 
her father was an Indian. She said that her hair 
looked coarse, and she walked flatfooted. The 
second week of school, Elizabeth asked me to 
join her club. It made me very glad and ex- 
cited. When I told Mother that evening, she 
forbade me to accept. 

"We do not know her family," she 
said. 

The next morning, I explained to Elizabeth 
that Mother thought I had better be at home out 
of school hours. 

Then I sat staring at her curiously for a long 
time. 

" I hope you will know me when you see me 
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again/' she remarked at last, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

"Excuse me/' I said, and my face became 
very hot. 

Suddenly I leaned across the desk, and put my 
arms around her neck. I held her tightly, and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

" You do not know me well," I whispered. 
** Thank you for asking me to join your club." 

One day Eleanor's father took us to the 
matinee. It was a play about fairies, and a boy 
who wouldn't grow up. During the intermis- 
sion I read a short account of the leading 
actress' life in my programme. It said that once 
she hkd played Romeo and Juliet with Jim. 

When the curtain fell, I turned to Eleanor's 
father, " I am going back of the scenes now, to 
see Miss Allen." 

Mr. Ethridge twisted the stubs of our tickets. 
His face was very red. 

"I think, my dear," he said, "that we had 
better wait until another time. I do not believe 
that your father and mother would like it." 
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I did not answer, but hurried on down the 
aisle. There was a strange, trembling dr)mess 
in my throat. 

"Marian," Eleanor protested behind me. 
"How can you be so rude and thoughtless? " 

Then we reached an open exit, and I ran out 
into the dank twilight of the alley. 

There was a man standing by the stage door. 
He did not want to let me in. He leaned across 
the opening and chewed tobacco, arguing with 
me noisily. I took off my little gold bracelet and 
gave it to him and slipped in under his arm. 
Eleanor and her father followed slowly. She 
held his hand and walked on tiptoe. 

Miss Allen was standing in the center of the 
stage, talking to her maid. Great sections of 
scenery swayed and toppled about her as the men 
shifted them back and forth. It looked like a 
huge card house. 

Mr. Ethridge wound and unwound a button 
on his coat. " Miss Allen," he said, " these lit- 
tle girls have begged to come and meet you." 

She looked down at us smiling, and shaking 
her head, " Adventurous babies," she said. Her 
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face was small, with eyes startlingly large and 
deep in their black lashes and blue-shaded lids. 
They were thoughtful eyes, which watched each 
speaker with a fixed, almost anxious kindliness. 
The short light wig reminded me of ICarpeles, 
so that when I saw it I looked away again 
quickly. 

'"I want to speak to you all alone for a 
minute,*' I said. 

She took my hand, and we walked slowly 
across the stage. 

" We play that we are soldiers," I began and 
stopped, the strange dryness trembling again in 
my throat. 

"Yes, dear, you pretend you are soldiers," 
she repeated softly, and tucked the white 
edge of my sleeve into my coat cuff. Then I 
went on in a monotone, and told her about 
Jim. 

"Wasn't it a little bit his wife's fault?" I 

asked. 

" I do not know him well, child," she said 2tt 
last, " but I think that he has al^yays been a very 
nice person." 
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I did not answer, but turned away, and went 

back to Eleanor and Mr. Ethridge. 

"Are you coming here again this year?" 

Eleanor inquired eagerly. 

" I do not think so/' Miss Allen replied 
Then she came over to me, and standing be* 

hind me, rubbed the badcs of her fingers up and 

down my cheeks. 

I know that it is very hard, dear," she said, 
but you must not take it like this/' 
But I slipped from her arms, and ran across 

the stage, and out into the alley. 

One night. Mother and Father talked for a 
long time in the library. Then they sent for 
me. They said that in the fall I was going to 
boarding-school. 

Three weeks later, Fraulein went away. The 
afternoon that she left I was practising in the 
parlor. She came downstairs, drawing on her 
gloves. Her hat was new, of yellow straw with 
pink roses, and her black hair was tightly 
crimped. When she saw me, she came over and 
stood staring into my face for a long time. 
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**I hope that they will not send you home 
from boarding-school," she saiA ** That wotild 
be too disgraceful." 

I rubbed the toe of my shoe back and forth 
across the carpet, and said nothing. Then sud- 
denly she began to cry and to brush my hair 
clumsily with her big, rigid fingers. The cheek 
with the mole was turned toward me, and this 
time I did not avoid it 

I kissed her once, and then walked slowly be- 
side her along the hall. 

" Good-by," I said stifHy, as I held open the 
door, and she went down the front steps carry- 
ing her suitcase, and mopping her eyes with her 
white cotton gloves. 

One day before we went away to the sea- 
shore, Eleanor and I were walking downtown 
together. On a comer, beside the steps of the 
elevated road, we met Jim. When I saw him, 
it seemed as if all my blood were drawn sud- 
denly from my veins back into my heart. It was 
like the streams of sand grains sucked after a 
wave through little channels cut in the beach. 
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He limped slightly on one foot, and I wondered 
vaguely if he had hurt it while training a new 
pony for Karpeles. 

"Marian, you look so white," Eleanor said, 
" and your lips twitch. You must be ill." 

Then I slipped my hand into hers, and we 
went on without speaking. Above, the elevated 
train rattled across the tracks, groaning shrilly 
as it swayed, and a newsboy on the comer be- 
hind us called the baseball score discordantly. 

" You are so stupid," I whispered to myself, 
'* for there never was any Karpeles." 




PART III 

ilN the warm hillside behind our 
house is a vegetable garden. Black- 
beny bushes grow beside the fence. 
In the spring, the gardener- bends 
down the long, swaying branches, and buries 
their tips in the earth. The nodes along the stem 
put forth rootlets, and young tendrils spring up. 
So love bends the soul it touches, and begets 
new life. 

The village about the school lay in a valley. 
Behind the houses of Main Street rose the first 
low ridge of hills. Across the green-brown 
checkerboard of fields, the second ridge stood 
out against the sky in a hazy, stra^lit^ line. 
In the evening, the mist which hid all day amoi^ 
them crept out, and stole across ^e fields. When 
it reached the little farmhouses, it seemed to rub 
its dieek^gently along their splintery walls, as if 
69 
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it loved them, and dien would fold them closely 
in its gray veils. 

The school extended on eidier side of the vil- 
lage street The square, 'colonial buildings, with 
the girls running in and out, reminded me of 
white beehives in an orchard. 

Beyond, was the church. Day and night, die 
bell in its slender steeple rang out the hours. It 
paused after each stroke, and seemed to gather 
up the myriad of tiny vibrations which filled the 
air, to boom them forth once more across the 
valley. 

A river encirded the outskirts of the village. 
On its banks, at the foot of a side street, 
stood a nursery * for blind babies. . The first 
time that I went in, there was a litde girl 
sitting in the center of the playroom floor. 
She was tracing circles and squares in the 
air with her finger. The floor creaked under 
my foot, and she paused, with her arm still 
extended. 

" Who is there ? '* she said. 

'' I came from the school to see you,'' I told 
her. 
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Then she drew her breath sharply, and shook 
her hands up and down in the air. 

"Nana," she screamed, "come quickly, one 
of the ladies is here ! '^ 

She clutched the edge of my skirt, and drew 
herself up slowly. Then she patted my belt, and 
girdle, and cheeks. 

"Lady,*' she said eagerly, "are you a child 
or a woman?" 

My room in the school was on the second floor 
of the main house. The building was big and 
square, red brick with green blinds. It had been 
an inn, many years before the Civil War. When 
you ran up the stairs quickly the narrow rail- 
ings trembled, and, above, the little panes of the 
hall window made a sharp, clickety sound. The 
sick-room was at the end of the winding corri- 
dor. At the opposite end, near the front, stood 
Mrs. Heam's room. Mrs. Heam was the 
principal of the school. She was tall and 
large, with silver hair. Once at night I opened 
my eyes and found her standing beside the 
bed. 
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" Marian Crosby," she said, " what have you 
been doing? " 

" Nothing," I whispered. 

She was very lovely with her soft, gleaming 
hair. She looked at n^e for a long time without 
speaking again, and then went away, closing the 
door quietly. The next morning she told me that 
a girl on the third floor had caught a mouse in an 
umbrella. She thought I had been out of my 
room, playing tricks on somebody. 

My room-mate was an " old " girl. Her 
name was Edith. She had pink cheeks, and 
blue eyes, and straight, dull hair. The line from 
her shoulder to her knee made a long, beautiful 
curve. She used to hold her arms above her 
head, standing before the mirror and turning 
her body b^ck and forth. In the morning she 
would pin her blouse with five safety-pins, in 
order not to hide the outline. She always went 
behind the screen so that I would not see how 
she did it. At night she was afraid of the dark, 
and made me hold her hand while she was go- 
ing to sleep. If she woke up she bent over and 
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scratched my forehead sharply until she wak- 
ened me. 

" Please, Marian/* she would whisper, " come 
down to the cooler with me. Our water is so 
warm." 

She was always afraid that I might walk in 
my sleep. It was very dangerous then, she said, 
if a person became conscious. She might harm 
*he one who wakened her. Once, while I was 
mking a bath, she hid the purple stone. I 
searched until the bedtime bell, but could not find 
it. When she was almost asleep, I crawled 
slowly out onto the floor. 

" Can't find it," I muttered, passing my hand 
across her dressing-table, so that the picture 
frames fell with a clatter. 

Edith sat up suddenly. 

"Marian," she whispered, very softly. Her 
voice whimpered like a child's. "Mar — " she 
began again, and smothered the word in her 



arm. 



Can't find it," I repeated, scattering the lit- 
tle lead shot of the penholder across the floor. 
Jhen I pulled open her bureau drawers. The 
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Stockings and undervests were ranged side by 
side in neat black and white sqtiares. 

" Can't find it," I said, and threw them right 
and left over my shoulders, 

Edith made a tense, gurgling sound in her 
throat. Then she grasped the railing of her bed, 
and screamed shrilly for Mrs. Heam. ^ 

The mathematics teacher lived across the ha^r 
from us. At night, after the bell had rung, sht 
would come down the corridor to each room, to 
see if the lights were out. I used to lie on my 
back in bed and listen for the rustle of her black 
silk petticoat. She would open the door swiftly 
and quietly, and pause for a moment on the 
threshold. From my pillow, I could see her 
profile against the dim light of the hall beyond. 
" The marble lady," Edith called her. 

"Good-night, girls," she would say briefly, 
and close the door. 

Five minutes later, I could hear the swish of 
her skirts again, as she crossed the walk below 
the window, going to the house beyond. Some- 
times I was awake when she came back, and I 
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would jump out of bed to kneel on the window- 
box and watch her as she passed. She was tall 
and very straight, with a long, black cape which 
hung to her ankles. The rays of a street lamp 
shone brightly across the sidewalk, and for a 
moment I could see her face. It was thin, with 
square jaws and a chin like a man's. Her fore- 
head, framed by straight, brown hair, was high 
and white. She had narrow lips, and a beauti- 
*ful, regular nose. Her eyes stared before her 
as she walked. There were purple circles about 
them, as if the shadows had stolen from within 
and welled over their lids. 

One night Edith did not go right to sleep. 
She came over into my bed and whispered long 
stories about girls and teachers of the school. 

" Edith," I said finally, " Miss Douglas, who 
wears the long, black cape, has an engagement 
ring on her left hand. ^Do you think that her 
life has been very sad ? '* 

"Oh!" she answered suddenly aloud, "she's 
had a terrible life. My sister-in-law went to 
college with her, and told me all about it. Her 
mother and father both died of tuberculosis, 
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and when her brother developed it she broke off 
her engagement, because she said that it was not 
right for any one to pass consumption on.'' 

Presently Edith dimbed back into her bed, and 
fell asleep. As I lay awake beside her, I could 
only go over vaguely and quickly the story 
which she had told me. I could not pretend it 
to myself, as I ustially did, because it hurt me 
so. Yet I was very happy. I had another cap- 
tain, and would no longer write down my de- 
feats. 

In the afternoon, when lessons were finished, 
we would go on long walks across the valley. 
There was a mill three miles from the school, 
where we always stopped for a drink of cider. 
When the farmer heard us clattering about on 
the floor above, he would stick his head, which 
was covered with shaggy, brown hair and beard, 
up through the trap-door of the cellar. He made 
me think of the prairie-dogs that I had seen on 
the plains, looking out of their burrows. Then 
he would help us down the shaky ladder. His 
hands felt as if he had on thick leather gloves 
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which had been wet, and become very tight and 
stiff. Once when our cider was partially frozen, 
he reached into the stove and picked up one of 
the coals which glowed in the bottom. He tossed 
it gently up and down as he drew out his arm, 
and then dropped it into the mug. He was tall, 
and so thin that his brown jeans sagged against 
his legs like sacking on the half-empty bags of 
apples which lay on their sides about the cellar 
floor. 

One day we climbed through the snow to a 
little wooden shack on the summit of a hill. It 
was very still and peaceful there. The heavy 
white flakes muffled the tones of the steeple bell, 
so that they reached us dulled and tremulous 
from the valley below. 

We sat on the porch railing and ate cake and 
olive sandwiches which were hidden in our 
camera cases. Presently, I tried the door. It 
was unlocked, and opened into the single room 
of the cabin. There* was a narrow bunk built 
against one wall. On it some dirty, red blankets 
lay crumpled together in the center of the thin, 
straw mattress. A board shelf jutted from 
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another wall. It held a tin cup, and a wooden 
plate which was crusted with cold bacon grease. 
I went in slowly, and picked up the blankets, and 
shook them out of the back door. Then I shut 
my eyes, and dragged the mattress to the porch, 
holding it with the tips of my fingers. There 
were some little flat, oval bugs clinging to the 
lower surface. I took a stick and brushed them 
all off, and then beat the straw, with my face 
buried in my other arm. When I had made the 
bed, I washed the wooden plate in the snow, rub- 
bing it with an old newspaper. As I finished, it 
was beginning to get dark. There was a can- 
dle, partly burned, lying on the shelf. I stuck 
it to the bottom of the tin cup, lit it, and put it 
on the window-sill. 

Then I laughed, and found a scrap of 
paper. 

" Big Bill," I wrote, " told me that yont new 
hogs had cholera. Oh, Jim, why didn't you use 
that salt and charcoal mixture that the man in 
Maverick^ told you of?" and signed the note 
" Karpeles " ; and left it, propped up against the 
tin cup. 
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There were ten long tables in the school din- 
ing-room. Each had twelve girls and two teach- 
ers. Edith and I sat three away from one 
another at the same table. The girl opposite me 
was called Sybil. She was heavy and white. 
Her hair was combed back and fastened in a 
tight knot on the top of her head. Usually her 
eyes were hidden by the shadows of their thick, 
drooping lids, but when she spoke she raised 
them slowly. The irises were clear and brown, 
like strong ale held toward the sunshine. 

Once, at luncheon, Edith glanced over at Mrs. 
Heam. "How she coughs to-day!" she ex- 
claimed. 

" But her cough is not as bad as Miss Doug- 
las'," I answered quickly. 

Sybil looked up deliberately. "You would 
really be very sorry to have it so," she said. 

Edith gave her head a quick little jerk. 
" Quite worthy of our oracle," she remarked. 

I was silent, staring at my spoon as it traced 
and retraced squares and triangles on the table- 
cloth. 

Finally I raised my head, and smiled into 
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those queer amber eyes. ''Thank you, Sybil, 
I said softly. 



Just as we were going down to dinner one 
€f\rening, the village bell rang loudly and per- 
sistently. From the hall window we could see 
people running up the hill. Scnne carried 
buckets and some were dragging mops. A lit- 
tle cottage on the outskirts of the school grounds 
was burning brightly. 

Mrs. Heam stood at the head of the stairs, 
her hands resting on either banister. 

"Nobody is to leave this house," she 
said. 

I did not think of Miss Douglas. I only ran 
along the corridor and down the back stairs. 
The pantry window was open, and I scrambled 
through, hung by my hands from the sill, and 
dropped to the ground. I had on satin evening 
slippers. They became filled with snow, and so 
I took them off and carried them under my arm. 
When I reached the street I was very tired. The 
butcher boy was running beside me. 

Oh, come on ! " he shouted when he saw me 
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Stop. "Be game!" Then he took my hand 
and we went on up the hill together. 

I stood inside of the school fence^ hidden by 
the comer of a building. People were nmning 
from all directions with water. When they ran, 
the heavy buckets weighed them down on one 
side, so that they lurched back and forth. In the 
glare of the flames they made me think of In- 
dians whom I had seen at the seashore, dancing 
about a camp-fire. 

Mrs. Heam and the school housekeeper had 
come up the hill. They stood right beside me, 
by the other wall of the jutting comer. I 
pressed my back against the house and kept very 
quiet. Beyond, the firemen were trjring to turn 
on the water. They had the hose propped up on 
a sawhorse. A group of little boys stood in a 
semicircle about the nozzle. Then a loop in the 
tubing behind untwisted suddenly. A jet of 
water shot out It drenched the firemen and 
rolled two of the children over and over on the 
ground. I forgot that Mrs. Heam was beside 
me, and began to laugh. She looked round the 
comer. The flames were very bright. 
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" It is Marian Crosby/' she said. Her voice 
trembled. Then she took me by the shoulder. 

"In the snow, with your thin slippers— oh, 
you impossible child ! '* 

She made me lift up my foot, while she rubbed 
her hand over my ankle and instep. 

"Go right home to bed!*' she ordered. I 
danced about on my other foot, trying to keep 
my balance. 

" But, Mrs. Heam — " I began excitedly. 

She dropped my leg. "Go home to bed!*' 
she repeated. 

" Yes, yes,'* I said, " but Mrs. Heam, did you 
see how the water knocked the little boys 
down?" 

She looked at me for a moment. Then, 
against the firelight, I could see that her shoul* 
ders were shaking. 

"Terrible child!" she said, and patted my 
hand. " You have seen the fire. Now mind me 
and go home, before I am angry again." 

The next morning I went to the infirmary with 
bronchitis. 

When I was better Mrs. Heam called me into 
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her study. " You are too delicate for boarding- 
school/* she told me, " and too careless. Next 
year I cannot take the responsibility of letting 
you come back." 

I did not say anything for a moment, but stood 
beside her desk, twisting my coat-sleeve. 

** May I go into Miss Douglas' ethics class for 
the rest of this term and next?'' I asked her 
finally. 

Mrs. Heam considered awhile. "Yes," she 
said. She had an odd way of closing her eyes 
and smiling, while she nodded her head i^ and 
down. 

The following day I waited for Miss Douglas 
outside of the class-room door. " May I come 
in?" 

"Yes," she said, without turning her head, 
" if you will pay attention. I hear that it usually 
is not your custom." 

The room in which the ethics class met was 
on the basement floor. It had little windows 
high above our desks. Outside, on a level with 
the sill, ran a narrow flagging which connected 
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the house and the infirmary. When Miss Doug- 
las lecttured she leaned against the wall, with her 
cheek resting on a molding of the ledge, and 
knotted the curtain string arotmd and arotmd her 
fingers. Often the hand which marked her place 
in the text-book before her would drop suddenly, 
so that the pages slipped together with a 
whispered, clicking sotmd. Then she would look 
aside out of the window, and tell us little stories 
of her own life. Some made us laugh, and some 
were very sad. Her voice seemed to come back 
from a long way off. Sometimes the gardener 
rattled his barrow over the paving beyond. We 
would raise otu* eyes to see who was passing, 
and drop them quickly again to her face. Then 
she would pause abruptly, pick up her book, and 
turn to the page of our lesson. 

One day she was quoting some lines from 
Tennyson. 

^ It was my duty to have loved the highest ; 
It surely was my profit had I known ; 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 
Not Launcelot, nor another.*' 
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She closed her eyes, and drummed her fingers 
restlessly upon the sill. 

"Oh," she said, "how lasy you all are! 
Quite smug about your tinsel, so that you need 
not dig to find the gold/' 

Then she looked arotmd the room slowly. 
Her lids drooped and her lips were slightly 
parted. 

" There is not one of you here," she told us, 
" who is capable of becoming great." 



Before I came to boarding-school I had prom- 
ised a boy to kiss him after a year if he would 
not drink during that time. He had asked me 
in the summer, one day while we were out fish- 
ing. He made wonderful electric engines, no 
larger than a small cherry, with tiny, hair-like 
coils. These he kept in pill bottles, with the 
wires which connected them to the battery run- 
ning out through the cork. I thought that some 
day he would be a great inventor. 

After we had had the chapter on marriage 
and the family in our ethics book, I decided to 
tell Miss Douglas of my promise. One night 
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about ten minutes before the bedtime bell, I 
started to go across the hall to her room. 

''It is almost time to put the lights out/' 
Edith remarked 

''I am going to speak to Miss Douglas a 
minute," I told her. 

" What 1 "she exclaimed. ** You are going in 
to Miss Douglas with your wrapper on? " 

And so I ran into the closet, and covered my 
hair with a hat, and my nightgown with a long 
evening cape. 

The door was open ; Miss Douglas was sitting 
by her desk, writing a letter. 

" I am afraid," I began, " that you will think 
I am rather queer, asking you about this." 

She turned around and looked at me for the 
first time since I came in. 

"I think, Marian," she said, "that that is 
your chief aim in this school, to have people 
think you queer. Let me congratulate you on a 
laudable ambition." 

Then it was very still in the room. I held on- 
to a comer of the table, with my face turned 
away. 
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" Well," I said at last, " we won't think of that 
now, for there is something which I had to ask 
yotu" 

Then I sat down, and told her about my 
promise. 

Nana was the matron of the nursery for the 
blind. Her pale eyes, enormously magnified by 
the lenses of her glasses, stared at you tmblinking. 
Her face was thin, gentle, and anxious. 

The assistant matron was blind. She wore 
black wooden glasses so that her mutilated eyes 
would not offend others. Hour after hour she 
stood in the center of the playroom, with her 
hands folded on her stomach, and smiled and 
smiled, while her charges scrambled about the 
floor at her feet. The girls from the school used 
to take plants to her. She kept them on a large 
table in her bedroom window. Every night she 
would stroke their leaves gently, and follow the 
outlines of the stem and flowers with slow, eager 
fingers, talking to them as if they were little 
children. 

All day the blind babies romped and shouted 
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through the playrooiiL They would throw a 
rubber ball into the air, and then grope about the 
floor to see who could find it first. Only two 
did not join in the game. There was a dark lit- 
tle Italian boy, who stood in the comer with his 
finger tips strained together, and turned arotmd 
and around, moving his feet with a monotonous, 
shufSing sotmd. If one of the girls came near 
him, he would stop, and stretch out his hands 
furtively until he found her; then he would 
throw his arms about her, and hold her spas- 
modically, muttering to himself in a hoarse, 
trembling voice. 

Then there was Sammie. He sat propped up 
by a dictionary, before the piano. Hour after 
hour he would pick out, by ear, the music which 
he had heard on the victrola. His forehead, 
which bulged abnormally above his eyes, would 
frown, while his tiny hands jerked from note to 
note of the chords that were too long for them. 
He splayed slowly and emphatically. Sometimes 
the keys on the playroom piano would stick, 
and then he would murmur in his high, plaintive 
voice : 
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"Mam' Jo, the piano is sick — Sammie can't 
make nice music." 

One day he was sitting beside the victrola. I 
was playing the trio from Fatist for him. His 
hands grasped the arms of his little rocking- 
chair, and he grotmd his teeth as a child in its 
sleep. Suddenly he screamed, and it seemed as 
if the entire energy of his tense body were be- 
hind that shrill cry. I stopped the disk, and took 
him, chair and all, into my arms. He was trem- 
bling, and from the empty sockets of his eyes 
large tears splashed over his fat cheeks. 

On a road which wound back into the hills 
from the village stood an old farmhouse. It 
was surrounded by little wooden sheds.. The 
ground on which they were built was full of de- 
pressions, so that the walls lurched perilously, 
and the roofs sagged at the comers. They 
looked as if they had become very warm in the 
hot sunshine, and had partly melted, and then 
cooled suddenly. 

We stopped at the kitchen door one day, and 
asked for a drink of water. A little, bent-over 
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grandmother was ironing beside the stove. On 
the end of the ironing-board, a baby lay on its 
back, holding its toes and gurgling. I took it 
into my arms, and sat down on the floor. 

"Faugh," said the old woman, "a child of 
shame." She jerked her thumb over her shoul- 
der toward a girl who was washing dishes by the 
sink. The latter did not look up, but went on 
piling one cup above another. 

" I sez to Aggie," her mother continued gar- 
rulously, " you'll get into trouble yet if you keep 
on goin' with that feller, and her father like 
to've done fer her the night she came home." 

Aggie turned around suddenly. Her big, red 
hand twisted convulsively in her dirty apron. 

" Aw Lord," she said, " how I love him. But 
I've got one satisfaction — ^he's damned forever 



now." 



The following week I bought the baby a tiny 
celluloid toilet set, and some pink kid moccasins, 
and a dress with lace ruffles. Edith watched me 
wrap them up. 

" Why didn't you get it a jewelry box? " she 
commented. 
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When Aggie saw them, she put her apron over 
her head and began to cry. 

"I'll let her wear them at her christening," 
she said. Then suddenly she snatched my hand. 

"Oh, Miss," she begged, "won't you name 
her? We call her Dorothy now, after my nurse 
in the hospital, but I wish you'd let me call her 
for you." 

"Dorothy," I repeated. "That means 'gift 
of God.'" I leaned forward, and the baby 
rolled from my knees to the grass, and lay be- 
tween us laughing. " Oh, Aggie, you must keep 
that name, and remember always what itmieans, 
and be very proud and happy." 

But Aggie looked at me, and blinked slowly, 
pulling at a tuft of dandelion beside her. Then 
she put her head in her arms, and began to cry 
again. 

In April the woods and fields were full of 
wild flowers. I never had been in the country 
in spring before. Every day I gathered a bunch 
to put on Miss Douglas' desk. I liked to 
imagine that as each flower died, its little soul 
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became a part of her own spirit. First there was 
the bloodroot, which came up when the brook 
was still covered by a thin crinkly pane of ice. 
It was strong with the real red of bravery in its 
veins. Later came the daisy which turned its 
face frankly and gladly toward the light. And 
finally, the pond on the edge of the woods be- 
came dotted with lilies. They grew out from 
the mud in the nude, severe beauty of a classic 
statue. Their spirit was the rarest gift of all. 
Thus I went on pretending, and the make-believe 
still brought its old joy. 

I tried not to be perverse any more. But one 
evening I forgot, and walked out of the house 
during study hour, to go to the cottage where 
Alice lived. 

When she saw me, she whispered quickly, 
" Go back, little stupid, you'll get caught." 

"That's what I came for," I answered, and 
raising my arms above my head, with the fingers 
hooked together, I whirled about on one heel. 
"I'm sick for dullness." 

I picked up her books and began throwing 
them down on the floor to make a noise. 
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"Oh, keep it up," Alice commented dryly. 
" She'll be in soon enough." 

Then I took her crockery washbowl, and lift- 
ing it high, flung it to the ground with all my 
strength. It shattered in little pieces with a de- 
licious, dull crackling. I laughed, and danced in 
and out between the bits, waving my red cape 
for a veil 

" Marian Crosby ! " came Miss Smith's horri- 
fied voice from the door, " are you crazy, child ? " 

"No," I sang, "Fm happy, happy, happy," 
and I swept her a low courtesy. " I'm going to 
report to Mrs. Heam — ^good-evening." 

Mrs. Heam was sitting at the desk in her 
study. 

" I went over to see Alice just now, and broke 
the washbowl," I told her. 

" You have no right to leave your room at this 
time," she remarked severely, 
s Fidgeting with the pocket of my cape, I drew 
out a folded dollar bill. "Here — ^this is for a 
new bowl." 

"No," she replied, "we'll count that as gen- 
eral breakage. But Marian, aren't^you ashamed, 
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sixteen years old, and playing so roughly that 
you destroy the furniture!" And she put her 
hand on my shoulder, stroking it. 

"I broke it on purpose/' I replied slowly. 
Then she dropped her arm. 

" Sit down/' she said. 

She talked to me for an hour, in a hurt, even 
voice, while I stared out of her window, but 
when the bell rang for going to bed she kissed 
me before sending me upstairs. 

I passed Miss Douglas' room, where the light 
made a dim yellow square across the hall carpet. 
Then Edith stared at me curiously as I came in 
and sat down on the window-seat, with my cape 
wrapped tightly about me. 

" Why don't you hurry and get to bed ? " she 
asked at last, in a fretful voice. 

" I'm not going to bed to-night," I answered 
sullenly. 

She came over and tried to pull the cape from 
my shoulders. 

" Miss Douglas will be angry," she told me 
then, in kind, matter-of-fact tones. " Don't be 
childish, Marian." 
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I shrugged my shoulders without answering, 
so that she gave it up and pushing open the win- 
dow with a crash, switched out the light. 

Gradually the footsteps in the hall, the closing 
of doors, and the laughing chatter in the room 
next to ours subsided. At last I heard Miss 
Douglas folding up her newspaper, and then the 
rustle of her skirt as she crossed the passage. 

Edith replied to her short, strong knock. 

"Good-night, girls," Miss Douglas said, and 
was about to close the door when she saw me. 

" Shell scold me, oh, she'll scold me ! '* I 
thought tumultuously, but she only stood there 
motionless. It was very still now. I noticed 
vaguely that I could hear the frogs croaking in 
a pond away beyond the orchard. I stirred un- 
easily, and still she did not speak. At last I 
dropped the cape from my shoulders and stood 
up. " I'll go to bed now," I muttered. 

"Good-night, dear," she said and went out 
softly. 

The night before school closed I turned off 
the lights after the bedtime bell, and then stood 
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waiting, with my hand still on the switch, for 
Miss Douglas. 

"You are supposed to be in bed now/' she 
said when she saw me, "not to be standing in 
the middle of the room in your nightgown." 

"Miss Douglas/' I asked her, "do you still 
think that my chief aim in this school is to have 
people consider me queer?" 

She looked at me for a moment, and shook her 
head. " No," she said, turning away, " not any 



more." 



The Fargos left for the East on tlje same 
train with us that summer. As we passed 
through the squalid part of the city, Billy and I 
sat looking out together. It was the late after- 
noon of a Jime day. The cinders kept up a fine 
fusillade against the ventilator outiside of the 
window, and the wind which filtered through the 
dust-clogged screen was like the draught of a 
chimney. There was a fog on the lake, and 
above the rushing clatter of the ties we could 
hear the three deep blasts of a lumber barge. 
Men in shirt-sleeves and suspenders were play- 
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ing ball in the yards below. One sat with his 
chair tilted against the side of a house. He 
laughed as we went by, and flung the remains of 
his pail of beer at the cat which was sleeping by 
the porch rail. 

" How ugly it is," I whispered. 

Billy had an odd, wild way of jerking his 
head back and running his fingers quickly 
through his heavy hair. 

" That's what lets you be a parasite," he said. 
And so that night my thoughts went out from 
the dim, close berth, to the city behind us. An 
insistent little pain stayed with them. I won- 
dered then if it was the sadness of those yards 
and houses, or the hurt which Billy's comment 
had given me. 

When we reached the seashore, I asked the 
minister in the village to give me some work. 
He told me of an Indian family in which two of 
the children were consumptive and needed milk 
and eggs; and sent me to read to an old lady. 

The Indians had a rough shed in a clearing 
near a deserted cement mill. When I went with 
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the milk and eggs, I had to knock three times be- 
fore a little girl opened the door several inches 
and peeked through the crack. 

" Is your mother home ? " I asked her. 

She drew the door back slowly, and pointed 
silently toward a bed in the comer of the shack. 
It was only eleven o'clock in the morning, but 
the squaw sat on the edge, with her fat hands 
folded in her lap, and her coarse wisps of hair 
straggling about her ears. 

" Bo' jou'," she muttered when she saw me. 

" Est ce que vous parlez Frangais ? " I asked, 
thinking of the mute child at the door. But she 
ofdy stared stolidly at the wall across the room. 

"I brought these," I continued in English, 
** for the little boy and girl who are sick." 

She stretched out her hand, took the bag and 
the bottled milk, and laid them on t^e bed beside 
her. There was a baby, a weazened, pigmy 
baby, almost naked, lying among the dirty covers 
in its center. 

Beyond the bed, in a comer, a china image of 
the Madonna stood on an overturned soap-box. 
The crown was nicked, and the crevices of her 
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blue robe were caked with dirt. Below it, a 
bisque doll's arm was suspended from a nail 
driven into the box. There was no floor in the 
hut; but the uneven, earth surface was worn as 
hard as a paving. 

I turned again to the woman. 

"Is there anything that I can do for you?" 
I asked timidly. 

She shook her head slowly, so that only the 
crown and forehead seemed to move, while her 
chin remained motionless in the folds of her 
thick neck. 

When I went home I told Mrs. Fargo and 
Jack's mother about the family. They sent over 
clean new bedding, some flour, and a load of 
wood. 

The afternoon of the Fourth of July, the 
squaw and older children went into the village. 
When I came, I found only the little girl who 
had opened the door for me on the first day, 
asleep on the bed beside the sick baby. It lay 
in such an unnatural position that I became 
frightened, and picked up its hand. It was 
warm, but the tiny, brown arm fell back limply 
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when I let go. The little girl looked so tired and 
ill that I did not waken her, but took the baby, 
and sat down on the steps, in the open doorway, 
and waited. Now and then a firecracker ex- 
ploded, the reverberation dulled by distance to a 
moist puff, and a woodpecker beat a hollow 
tattoo on a tree trunk beyond the clearing. 

The angle of the sun's rays narrowed slowly, 
until I could see hundreds of tiny gnats zigzag- 
ing up and down against the background of a 
thorn-apple bush. The wind changed, and drove 
the mist from the bay across the land. I saw it 
coming, blue gray against the treetops. It grew 
quite cold. Then the little girl on the bed mut- 
tered, and sat up. I went in, and laid the baby 
on her lap. 

" My poor child," I said softly, " it is dead." 

She stared for a moment, and began to wail 
shrilly. " Oh, showain neme shin — she will beat 
me!" 

Then she went and squatted down before the 
Madonna, rocking herself noisily back and 
forth. I picked up the baby again, and stood 
looking down at her. 
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" No," I said, " she shall not beat you this 
time." 

She continued to sob for several seconds, then 
rubbed her eyes with the backs of her hands and 
scrambled to her feet. Mechanically, she shuffled 
over to the rusty stove, and began to shove bits 
of driftwood through the open door. 

Mrs. Laird was eighty, and very lame, but she 
lived quite alone under the apple trees, in a tiny 
house which her husband had built himself. It 
always made me think of the houses of a make- 
believe village which Jack and I made when 
we were little children. We planted twigs 
in rows up and down the street But Jack liked 
, to pick large branches, so that the trees always 
reached high above the little cardboard houses. 

She was short and rather stout, with a plump, 
curved back. Her gray eyes were shrewd and 
kind, with fine wrinkles radjating from their cor- 
ners like the rays of a fan. She had rough 
cheeks, shot through by tiny, red filaments, and 
on her forehead were two little white curls as 
smooth and firm as pine shavings. 
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The first time I went to see her, I read aloud 
from "Lavender and Old Lace." But after 
a while she stopped me abruptly. 

*'Mary Ann," she ^d, "are they wearin' 
them low, flat collars now ? " 

" Yes," I answered, laughing, putting the book 
on the table. 

She looked out of the window and rocked 
silently for several minutes. 

Do they dance much down where you are ? " 
Twice a week," I told her. 

"Hm," she nodded, "they'll be sorry some 
day!" 

"But, Mrs. Laird," I protested, "don't you 
think it is all right, with friends, in a private 
house?" 

"Ye might just as well eat the devil as to 
drink his broth," she said. 

Before I left she gave me some sliced bananas 
and a ginger cookie. 

" Thank you for your hospitality," I said when 
I went away. 

"That's a very long word," she remarked, 
" for such a small matter." 
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One day Mrs. Laird met me at the door, with 
her hat and shawl on. 

" Mary Ann," she said, " I want you to take 
me to town to get the kind of powder that, you 
use, and some corsets. I like your long, straight 
figger." 

She ran her stiff, old fingers slowly up and 
down my back. 

" How much'd you give f er them ? " 

"Ten dollars," I said in even tones, looking 
off across the bay. 

" Lord," she said, " I wouldn't give thet f er 
a coat." 

After we had made our two purchases, I left 
her eating a sundae in the drug store, while t 
took the milk and eggs to the Indians. 

She was very quiet on the way back. Then, 
at home, she sat looking down at me as I un- 
buttoned her shoes. She shook her head back 
and forth deliberately. 

" Thet poor young feller," she remarked, " is 
in love with you." 

"What poor young fellow?" I said in be- 
wilderment 
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" Why, the feller thet fixed me the ice-cream. 
He asked a quantity of questions. But I told 
him he might's well forgit ye. He'd bite 
off a bigger wad then he could ever chew, 
trying to keep you. *Why!* I sez, 'it ud 
take two weeks of yer pay jest to buy her 
corsets ! ' " 

She asked me to bring Grandmother Barnes 
to see her, and so one day I wheeled her over 
from our cottage, and left her under the apple 
trees. I took the calico-covered rocker from the 
parlor. 

*'Not in the wind, Mary Ann," Mrs. Laird 
murmured, and they both nodded their heads 
.slowly, in unison. 

"You have healthy-looking fruit trees,*' 
Grandmother remarked. 

*'The apples make good jell," said Mrs. 
Laird, and she closed her aged, little eyes, and 
nodded again. " Yes," she sighed. 

"Have you been here long?" Grandmother 
asked her. 

" Sixty years," she answered. " We lived in 
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Michigan, in a log cabin, when we were first 
married; then we moved here." 

** I crossed the plains in a prairie schooner for 
my honeymoon," Grandmother said. 

So I left them there, in the sim together, talk- 
ing softly with high, thin voices, and went down 
the walk to the village. 

Billy was very restless that summer. He read 
books on labor problems, and took long walks 
and paddles by himself. One Sunday evening 
we went to hymn-singing in the casino. We sat 
on the stage in the choir. There was an open 
window behind our chairs. Suddenly Billy 
dropped his book, and wheeling about, vaulted 
over the sill. 

"Marian," I could hear him whispering 
below, "the ground is quite soft. Come 
quickly." 

My heart thumped loudly, and I kept my eyes 
fixed on my hymnal. Beyond, in the front row, 
somebody was laughing and whispering. Then 
I slid the book into the empty seat beside ine, 
and jumped blindly into the darkness. Hand in 
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hand^ without looking back, we ran down the 
terrace to the bay. 

** Lord/' Billy said, " I should have yelled, sit- 
ting there any longer." 

The wind was blowing persistently, and be- 
yond the waves danced in staccato rhythm. The 
moon was just rising, and against its disk their 
silhouette resembled the edge of a great saw. 
Billy flung two paddles, clattering, to the bottom 
of the canoe, and helped me in roughly. We 
paddled hard, and every stroke was answered by 
a bound of the framework beneath us. The 
waves threw themselves petulantly against the 
bow, and the sharp wood broke them, and tossed 
them shattered into our faces. We did not 
speak, but now and then I twisted back, and 
soaked up some of the water in a sponge, and 
squeezed it over the gunwale. 

We struck the gravel on the further shore with 
a churring shock, and I scrambled out stiffly. 
But Billy gripped the frail seat and ran with the 
boat high on the beach, so that the stem left a 
deep, shadowy furrow in the sand behind it. 

Then he grasped my hand again and plunged 
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through the undergrowth of young cedars which 
grew on the edge of the woods. Beyond, we 
stumbled over rotting logs, and sloshed into a 
brook which slipped along under the ferns and 
nettles. Oiice a loop of skirt braid tripped me, 
and Billy stopped impatiently, jerked out his 
knife, and hacked it from the hem. 

The moonlight lay whitely on the outstretched 
pine branches, sliding away, when they bowed in 
the wind, eerily, like snow. A whippoorwill 
called insistently from beside a swamp. There 
was phosphorus shimmering in the rushes along 
its edge, like the liberated soul of some dead tree 
trunk beneath. 

Billy stopped, closed his eyes, and stretched 
his arms above his head. 

"I couldn't sleep under a roof to-night,*' he 
muttered. " I'll have to come back here." 

Oh, Billy," I begged, " please, please let me 
stay too." 

He brought himself together with a jerk, and 
laughed. 

" Why, Marian," he said, " sometimes you're 
an awful little, fool ! " 
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When we came back to school, the hills which 
bounded the valley were blotched with yellow 
and red, and the somber green of pines and 
spruces. They remiilded me of giant Easter 
eggs. In the orchard around the bend from the 
station, the farmer was making cider. We could 
hear the churn of the wheel as we drove by, and 
the wind was heavy with the dull odor of 
crushed apples. 

I still had my room in Main House, across the 
hall from Miss Douglas. She came out as I ran 
upstairs, and turned on the switch beside the 
clock, which rang the bell for dinner. 

" Neighbor Lady ! " I whispered, and stretched 
out my hands. 

She laughed, and laid the palms against her 
cheeks. " You're still growing taller," she said. 

I sat at the French table that year. Mademoi- 
selle was always vivacious. She laughed a 
great deal, shrugging her shoulders and throw- 
ing back her head. But there were plaintive 
lines in the corners of her lips. Her eyes were 
like those of a baby, for the whites had no tiny, 
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red veins, only a clear bluish tinge. She was 
very popular. Often the girls would take their 
sewing, and sit in her room during recreation 
time. Then she told them gossipy little stories 
about each other, imitating each speaker in a 
droll voice, with her head on one side. 

At the table she watched everything that we 
took on our plates. If we refused a dish, or 
did not help ourselves to enough, she would 
frown and nod. 

"Maintenant je vois pourquoi vous etes 
toutes amaigries, — ^les grands yeux cemes," 
she would say. 

I only ate toast and coffee for breakfast. One 
day we had oatmeal and I took some. 

"Vous etes sage aujourdhui," Mademoiselle 
commented. 

"Well, you see,*' I explained, "I have a 
friend whose father is president of an oatmeal 
company, and it pleases him when I write that 
I eat it." 

**0h, petite Americaine!" she exclaimed. 
" Que vous etes Americaine I " 

During class hour, she read us French plays. 
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She never gave the name of the speaker, but 
changed her voice for each. And always the 
tones deepened or rose, and were tremulous or 
smooth, according to the meaning in the lines. 
Sometimes the bell rang in the middle of a scene, 
and she would stop and shrug her shoulders 
slightly. 

"AUons mes enfantes, — ^la cloche a sonne." 
But we sat still, leaning forward in our chairs. 
Then she laughed, and flushed faintly. 

*'Allez — ^petites images en bois — allez," she 
would murmur. 

My chair was next to the window. Miss 
Douglas went by during French period, for her 
mail, and I always looked out until she passed. 
One day I realized that the room was suddenly 
very quiet. Mademoiselle had stopped reading 
and was nodding toward me. 

" Tiens ! " she whispered, " regardez notre 
petite amoureuse dans le coin." 

Then everybody laughed, so that I was quite 
mortified, and held my book in front of my face. 

Once, on my birthday, Mrs. Hearn sent me to 
Mademoiselle's room with a message. 
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" I'm eighteen to-day/' I told her before I left. 
" You must kiss me for good luck ! " 

"Ah toi," she said, shaking her head. "Tu 
ne veux pas, toi, que je t'embrasse." 

Shortly after Christmas vacation, I had 
bronchitis again. 

The morning that I came back to classes, 
Miss Douglas assigned a paper in psychology 
to be ready in two weeks. When the bell 
rang she called me to her desk, and told me 
I need not do the essay because I had been 

in. 

"Oh, but I am quite well now," I said 
eagerly. 

" No," she answered smiling, " we know that 
you can do it, so there is no need to waste the 
energy." 

I did not say an)rthing, but that week I took 
long walks, staying out the whole recreation 
period. Then one afternoon I went upstairs to 
her room during study hour. 

"I do not cough any more," I told her. 
** Now may I write the paper ? " 
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Miss Douglas sat on the floor before the coucfai 
cutting out a pattern. 

"No," she said quietly, without turning 
around. 

My hand gripped the door-knob until I could 
feel the skin stretch across the four knuckles, and 
I pressed my teeth together tightly. After a 
moment Miss Douglas looked up. 

" You may do just as you wish," she said in 
a hard voice. 

I shrugged my shoulders. " The captain says 
* fail,' " I answered. " I can only obey." Then 
I turned arotmd and walked slowly down the hall 
again. 

Late that night I got up and went into her 
room. 

" I was rude this afternoon," I said shortly. 
*' I'm sorry.'* 

"Not rude," Miss Douglas answered, "but 
very petty. You have decided to do seventy-nine 
things and if you can only do seventy-eight, you 
want to sit down and scream, like a little child. 
It is not that the work needs doing, but that 
you want to feel that you have done it" 
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I did not speak, but stared at the few 
embers which panted among the asides on the 
hearth. 

Isn't that true?'' she asked at last softly. 
Yes," I said, " very true." 
Then she reached across the rocking-chair be- 
tween us, and pulled my braid gently. "Run 
along to bed," she murmured, " and go to sleep 
quickly I " 

One Saturday night we had Tennyson 
tableaux. I was Elaine l3ring on her barge. 
Afterwards I went home early, because they 
would not let me dance. There was a light in 
the Lady's room, and so I went in to thank her 
for grouping and rehearsing us. I still wore my 
long, white robe, with a straggly wreath of 
daisies in my hair. I stood beside her desk 
laughing, and telling her of the trouble which 
the janitor had in making the curtain fall 
properly. Suddenly, she put both arms around 
me and drew my face down to hers, kissing me 
on one cheek and then the other. 

"But you would never be the maid of 
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Astolat," she whispered, and her voice was full 
of tears. "Nowadays," she said, "we cannot 
float down to Camelot when that goes out of our 
lives." 

One morning I went down to the blind nursery 
early, with Mademoiselle, to help dress the 
children. 

"Marian Crosby," my small charge begged, 
twisting around to peer at me with her wide, 
half-blind eyes, " let me wear my pink gingham." 

But Nana, who was passing, went into the 
closet and brought out a little brown and white 
checked calico, with a row of purple bows down 
the front, and one on each sleeve. Woosie 
screamed when she saw it, and buried her face 
in my lap. "That dress is ugly," she sobbed. 
" I won't wear it — ^I yjron't ! " 

" Nana," I protested, " it isn't only her body 
that we are dressing for to-day, or this week, or 
this spring in hideous calico with purple bows, 
but her poor little soul which must wear it all 
her life." 

Nana unbuttoned the brown dress deliberately. 
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''Her soul may wear checks/' she said, ''but 
it'll stand up straight. I've learned my lesson of 
pink gingham/' 

Then I took the brown checked calico and put^ 
it on the child, and fastened it. I tried to turn 
my face so that Mademoiselle would not see that 
I was crying. But she put her hand on my shoul- 
der and patted it 

" Toi," she said, " avec ton air de grande dame 
et du petit gamin — ^tu as le coeur bien sen- 
sible." 

I let Woosie slide from my lap and walked 
over to the window. 

"Le coeur sensible," I repeated bitterly. 
" Oui, et la tete vide, et les mains qui tatonnent, 
voila mon supplice a moi ! " 

There was a woman who came to the nursery 
to clean, whose blind daughter was an inmate in 
the home. Every night she would go upstairs, 
and sing the child to sleep. 

"When my muwer coming to sing to me?" 
one of the little boys kept asking me. He had 
been left on the shore of a lake when he was 
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only two days old. We did not know anything 
about his parents. 

One evening there was a thunderstorm. He 
was very much frightened. I picked him up 
from his crib quite thoughtlessly, sat down in a 
rocking-chair, and began singing. Suddenly he 
sat up and flung his arms around my neck. 

" Nana ! " he screamed. " Nana, it's my muv- 
ver I My muwer is here to sing me to sleep ! " 

Then he clutched my dress convulsively, and 
laughed, and sobbed. 

"Oh, muwer," he said, "why didn't you 
come before. I've waited for you so long." 

Thus Pain, and its companion Need, came 
knocking, and I gave them sighs and a flask of 
tears to quiet their clamor. But while yet I 
stood in the doorway watching, they tossed my 
gifts aside, into the ditch along the road, and 
went away, laughing bitterly. 

And so, one night, I threw all into the scales 
together — ^the sensitive heart, the empty head, 
and the fumbling hands, on the right side; the 
labor of eight examinations when it was spring 
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— ^the last spring in the valley— out of doors, the 
coming-out tea-party for the following year, and 
a last, intangible thing which yet was heaviest — 
family prejudice— on the left. And the right 
side fell, suddenly and surely, so that an echo 
of the impact rang in my heart for many months. 

" Neighbor Lady,'* I told her then, " I am go- 
ing to college next year." 

She smiled, and when I looked back from the 
door of my room, she was watching me still, 
with a strange joy on her face. 




PART ly 

|I5 I went, I met one on the road 
which leads away from the great 
city. 

"Whence have you come?" he 
asked me. 
I told him, " From the World Outside." 
"And what did you find there?" he con- 
tinued. 

Then I turned from the plain before me, shelv- 
ing away into white mists beyond, as a sand- 
beach into the sea, and looked again at the spires 
and walls behind. In one part men were singii^ 
hymns of praise within a stone enclosure; while 
without the sun made of the river a shifting mass 
of brilliant scales, and a little ciiild by the banks 
cried because his sailboat had drifted beyond his 
reach. At a wayside shrine, a soldier laid his 
sword for blessing beneath the image of a 
wwnan with a baby in her arms. A prisoner, 
breaking stones by the highway, stooped to put 
119 
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aside a beetle whidi had crawled upon the 
pile. 

"I found," I whispered, "an object which 
looked black and misshapen in the dark- 
ness. I carried it out into the light, and saw that 
it was the figure of a god, carved of white 
marble, which glinted in the sunshine. Frag- 
ments of melody rang clamorously about me. 
There I stood afar oflF, and they were a 
symphony of marvelous beauty. Men I came 
upon, toiling, dull-eyed, and grimy through the 
long hours. When I went down among them, 
I fotmd the image of God." 

I always read a great deal during the summer, 
and so when I left school Mother did not notice 
that I was still studying. She would come into 
my room in the mornings arid watch me dress. 

"Won't we have glorious times together, 
baby mine," she said, " bu3ring your clothes for 
this winter?" Then she would look away out 
of the window, and rock herself back and forth 
contentedly. 

"And in the spring, when the season's over, 
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we'll rent a cottage at the Hot Springs and run 
oflf from Father — just you and I for a vacation." 

"Little Mummy/' I began^ and my voice 
sounded strained and unhappy, so that there was 
a startled, vague suspicion in her eyes when she 
raised them suddenly to meet mine. , 

" Nothing," I said, and turned my face from 
her. So the summer wore away. 

In September I told her that I should have to 
go to the city two weeks earlier, for a few ex- 
aminations. "In case I want to take college 
classes some day, then I need not enter as a 
' special,' " I explained indefinitely. 

"Very well," she said doubtfully; then she 
brightened. "Write to me as soon as you ar- 
rive, if the decorators have gone into Grand- 
mother's house yet." 

" Yes," I promised, and kissed her, and went 
alone to the city. 

Darrelli Boulevard belonged to days which had 
gone. It was as if the broad street led out from 
the Past, rambled uncertainly along the outskirts 
of the Present, and then, turning suddenly. 
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stretched away again into the long ago. There 
was a brief time when its great stone houses had 
symbolized a spirit of progress — ^the growing 
prosperity of a mid-western town. Now they 
were memorials to the energy and perseverance 
of those men whose lives had been spent develop- 
ing the commercial and many of the intellectual 
resources of a great city. 

As with the houses, so it was with the people 
who lived in them. With all the narrowing 
fervor of mid-Victorian women, the widows of 
those same workers remained loyal to old tradi- 
tions, and to the dead. Vestals of the past, they 
were, in their crepe and long-veiled bonnets. 

Amid the bustle and perpetual change of 
modernism, their minds held the incongruities of 
the trunk-rooms which comprised the upper 
stories of the old houses. These had been ball- 
rooms once, and still, when the door was opened 
suddenly and a draught rushed in, the pendants 
of the many-armed, glass chandeliers would 
tinkle gaily. A chest or box pushed aside would 
reveal a sharp, bright square of varnished sur- 
face. The appeal which their ideas made was 
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that of the old gowns hidden away in the trunks 
and chests. It was .one of dim colors, and the 
^dinging fragrance of lavender. 

Almost monthly, the aged butler in each house 
would cough discreetly, during the quiet dinner 
hour, and annotmce apologetically that a new 
boarding-house had come into the neighborhood. 
Madame would click her frail teacup sharply, 
and flush, and stare moodily across the long, 
empty room. But at last there would come a 
time when a big house was filled, as of old, with 
flowers and many people. A long line of car- 
riages drove again past the high iron gateway. 
Then the city might know that a little white- 
haired lady had moved away from Darrelli 
Boulevard. 

Grandmother's cook stayed in the house dur- 
ing the summer, and so when I reached the city 
I went there to live. Only one of the other big, 
square houses on the block was open. Little 
Madame Bentley had been ill and could not go 
away. The second morning as I passed by, I 
saw her sitting upstairs in her bay-window. She 
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knocked on the pane and then met me, within, 
coming forward slowly through the high, dim 
hall to the landing. She was small and moved^ 
deliberately, carrying herself very straight. Her 
skin had the wilted transparency of a flower 
which has drooped suddenly in a hot room. Her 
hair was white and fine, curling vaguely at the 
temples, in the manner of an Angora kitten's fur 
on a damp day. 

"Where is your grandmother?" she asked 
me, in her soft, mechanical voice. 
Still East," I told her. 

Then you must stay with me," she said, and 
put out her hand to pull my arm gently and in- 
sistently, like an importunate child. 

"But I have to sit all day in my room and 
study," I protested. 

" Why do you study — ^now ? " she inquired, a 
pallid wonder shading the flat tones. 

I drew my forefinger squeakily back and forth 
over the surface of the banister. 

"Because I am going to college," I said at 
last. 

There was a momentary silence, broken only 
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by the swinging of the pantry door downstairs, 
where the maid was setting the table for 
luncheon. 

Then Mrs. Bentley shook her head. "Ter- 
rible, terrible," was all she said. 

But finally she raised her hand slowly and be- 
gan fumbling in the flowers of my hat 

"Come," she repeated, drawing out the pin. 
" Come and stay with me." 

Often, during the days that followed, she 
would walk into my room and sit down 
. on the end of the sofa, watching me while I 
worked. 

" Why are you going to college ? " she asked 
once. 

" Some day I'll be famous," I teased, " then 
, you won't all wonder so!^" 

But she shut her eyes and tapped the floor with 
her little satin slipper. 

" It is vulgar to be famous," she said. 

I wrote to Mother, then tried within my mind 
to shut out all thought of her until the letter 
should be answered. The city was very hot. 
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Each day I waited until late afternoon to walk 
downtown and watch the sunset from the bridge. 
Here was no rosy calm of evening, but the fever 
flush of a consuming excitement. Warehouses, 
bordering the river, were silhouetted in livid 
bulk, while between the crimson and purple htmg 
the long, gray sweep of smoke pennants, flutter- 
ing incessantly northward in the tireless south 
wind. Below, on the ruffled surface of the water, 
images of the buildings writhed in black distor- 
tions, and the sun glow made spirals, which 
twisted like so many slim, red snakes. 

My answer was from Father. " Go to college, 
Katchen," he wrote, " if you feel that it is the 
wisest plan. But little Mother has cried all 
afternoon, so that she is ill in bed now. She will 
write as soon as she is able." 

It was four days before the letter came. 

When Grandmother came home I went across 
the street again, to live with her. One evening 
she was sitting at her desk writing letters. I 
stood beside the window, snapping the curtain 
string up and down. 
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" I'm not coming out this winter, Grammy/' 
I said finally. "I've decided to go to 
college." 

She did not answer, only the quick strokes of 
her pen stopped for a moment, then went on 
again deliberately. 

At dinner the silence continued, except when 
she asked me politely to have another cup of tea. 
The " Belle of the Sixteenth Century " smirked 
down at us from the wall. Her eyes were hard 
and selfish, and somewhere, in the back of my 
mind, I hoped vaguely that her husband had 
never wanted any children. 

When we went upstairs Grandmother took a 
large box out of her desk drawer. 

"Marian," she asked me, "did I ever show 
you the memorials which were written to your 
Grandfather when he died ? " 

« 

There were ten of them, in black folio covers. 
*' To be left hereafter on the table of this Club, 
where all the members may read," the inscrip- 
tions ran. 

"One of God's noblemen," she murmured, 
staring out into the dark street. " That is what 
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they said of him/' Then she turned slowly, and 
looked at me. 

*' You are a great disappointment to us/' she 
said. 

"Mummy darling/' I wrote, by the single 
candle which Grandmother left beside my 
bed. "We'll have the tea-party some week- 
end afternoon; and Friday and Saturday 
nights Cinderella will appear, in all her 
glory." 

Then I tiptoed into Grandmother's room, and 
crawled under the covers, and took her withered 
old face between my palms. 

" We'll send the ' petit gamin ' to school dur- 
ing the morning," I whispered, "but, oh, just 
wait, — in the evening, what a grand lady she 
shall be!" 

The afternoon of my coming-out party ar- 
rived, and the seclusion of mourning, which had 
hung over the old house for more than a decade, 
was broken at last. Grandmother brought out 
her long ermine stole, and for the first time in 
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my life I saw the candles lighted in the big 
crystal candelabrum. 

The mail came during the reception, and be- 
tween visitors a girl from boarding-school, who 
was helping to receive, slipped a note from the 
Lady into my hand. 

"Dearest," it ran, "I shall not wish you a 
* happy winter.* So many of those who love you 
less will do that. But I want for you that great* 
est joy of 'coming out' from the schoolroom, 
into the world of responsible womanhood. Be- 
cause you are very precious, this wish is really 
a prayer/' 

The last line was blurred as I read, so that I 
rubbed my hand quickly across my eyes, and 
pushed the paper into the low bodice, against my 
bare breast. 

At Qiristmas, Billy returned from college. 
He came over to see me the same afternoon. 

"How is the Criminal Psychology?" I asked 
him eagerly. 

" I've given it up," he said, " for I'm going 
into Father's office." His head was lying against 
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the bade of the sofa, and he tamed it from me 
with a sodden, restless movcmenL 

** The job's been in the family for three gen- 
erations, and I'm the cHily son," he answered 
evasively. ''It broke die pater all 19 when I 
said that I wanted to do prison work. Now I 
suppose I'll spend my days bartering sponges." 

He got up, and stretched his arm high along 
the folding door, and leaned his cheek against 
it 

** Others he saved, himself he cannot save," he 
muttered, and then laughed The musdes of his 
throat were tense, so that the sound seemed to 
struggle to pass them* In the silence that fol- 
lowed, I leaned over, groping, and laid my hand 
on his. 

"Billy dear," I whispered, "you mustn't 
laugh that way ! " 

But he jerked his arm from me, and flung him- 
self through the doorway, and down the front 
steps. 

The winter was very cold that year. The city 
was filled with thousands of unemployed men. 
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An empty church stood near the Boulevard which 
a minister from a neighboring parish thought to 
use as a lodging-house for homeless men at night. 
He spoke with the trustees and obtained their 
permission. Then he wrote to the ladies of Dar- 
relli Boulevard, asking if they were willing. 
They met together at tea one afternoon. 

" No/' they decided. " It would bring an ob- 
jectionable element into the neighborhood.'' 

I was reading on a sofa in the comer. My 
book slid down beside me as I sat up suddenly. 
In my heart was the same incredulous dismay 
which I had felt long ago, when Sir Perceval 
jumped off the rock a minute and a half before 
her vow allowed. 

There was a Japanese at college whom I ad- 
mired very sincerely. Once I asked for permis- 
sion to invite him to dinner at our house. 

"But dearie," they said, looking at ifie and 
shaking their heads, "don't you know that he 
is a heathen? Besides, it isn't safe to trust 
these Orientals; they do not understand our 
customs." 
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One day Grandmother and I went to a 
luncheon. One of the guests was a minister. 

" Yes," he said afterwards, when we were all 
sitting together in the drawing-room, " too much 
emphasis is placed on the intellect these days. 
There have been many geniuses who have 
created masterpieces, whom we would not care 
to call on, or have it known that they came to 
our houses.*' 

" Yes, indeed," the little ladies agreed, smiling 
and nodding over their coffee cups. 

" While you are saying your prayers, you must 
always put your mind on what you are doing, 
and really want that which you are asking for," 
they told me when I was a small child. At one 
time, I had five prayers. If I caught myself 
thinking of something else, even if it was dur- 
ing the last of these, I made myself start again 
at the beginning. Then later, I decided never to 
say any fixed memorized prayer. One night I 
did not want the same thing as another. The 
evening I had given up going to New Orleans, 
and Jim kissed me, I stopped abruptly in the mid- 
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die of the Lord's Prayer, and opening my eyes, 
lifted my head and laughed. " Oh, lead me Into 
temptation, lead me into temptation,'' I whispered 
over and over again. After that, I always 
thought of my own prayers, making a new one 
for each night. 

•But finally, I could not pray any more. I 
would get up from habit, and kneel beside my 
bed, yet neither praise nor petition would come. 
"Words," I whispered. "They are such lit- 
tle, easy things. I won't ask any longer, I'll use 
what I have and work, — ^and, God," I explained 
further, " I sha'n't praise you, but I mil try and 
express you." 

One Saturday I went to see a family who lived 
in a tenement on the West Side. 

" Such a rumpus as ve haf to-day — " the gar- 
rulous German woman began. "Upstairs the 
baby dies because of the himger. His mother 
the whole day in the paper mills works, and she 
cannot give him to eat." 

I bought some groceries, and climbed slowly 
to the next floor. When I went in I looked 
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hastily about, and then walked sideways to the 
table, keeping my back turned toward the bed 
in the corner. But the fetid stillness of that 
room seemed to eat into my heart at every step. 
iThat noon, I went to a luncheon. There was 
a great bunch of orchids in the center of the 
table, with a corsage bouquet of five at each 
place. Their fragrance and that of the lilies of 
the valley between them became inseparably 
connected with the odor of close, coal-heated air. 
I cannot see or smell them now without sicken- 
ing suddenly. 

One morning I received through the mail a 
sample copy of a new monthly. It was printed 
on thick Japanese paper, in heavy black type and 
decorated by a pen-and-ink sketch of an old man 
in patched jeans with his gaunt arm outstretched 
at right angles to his thin body, and a long 
lantern hanging at right angles to his gaunt arm. 
It was called "The Lantern," for it was 
" trimmed and lighted when the moon was dark," 
and its caption ran : " A magazine for discarded 
truth and rejected fiction.'' I had a quantity of 
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the latter in the drawer of my writing-desk, and 
so I sent the editor a contribution. I put eight 
two-cent stamps on the first envelope and within 
enclosed a second, self-addressed, and with eight 
more stamps. Soon I received a reply. It was 
typed bn a single sheet of narrow, powder-blue 
paper, on which was engraved in darker blue, a 
long, old-fashioned lantern. The note ran: 

" Thanks for your article which we have de- 
cided to use. At present, however, a contribu- 
tor's sole remuneration is honor. By the way, 
why look on the U. S. post-office as an object 
for charity? There is many a cause more 
worthy." 

A second copy of " The Lantern " came the 
following month. It contained my story, headed 
with the text: "Rejected by Munsey's Maga- 
zine." My family perused it with dubious pride. 

" I don't think it's very nice to announce that 
another magazine wouldn't use it," Mother 
maintained stoutly. " Marian dear, why do you 
always have to tell people your whole life his- 
tory?" 

Two weeks later, I was called to the telephone. 
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"This is Alexander Stromsky, of *The Lan- 
tern/ " a deep, heavy voice stated, to my surprise 
and excitement " We've had two requests from 
eastern magazines to reprint that story of yours. 
Come down to my office, 353 Washington 
Street, at four o'clock this afternoon, so that we 
can discuss it; and bring along all the rest of 
your stuflf for me to look over." 

" Oh, Faddy ! " I screamed, rushing pell-mell 
up the stairs to his study — " the editor of * The 
Lantern ' wants to see me ! " 

Still my family was proud but dubious. 

"Well, in any case," said Grandmother de- 
cidedly, "you must take Ludle with you." 
Lucile was Mother's French maid. " That man 
sha'n't think that you're some little Bohemian, 
living alone in the city, with no connections what- 
ever ! " 

At half-past three, I set off in the motor with 
Lucile beside me, the latter holding on her lap a 
great pile of frayed, dusty manuscript. 

The office of "The Lantern" impressed me 
tonsiderably. It was divided into a receiving- 
room and inner sanctum by a high partition of 
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dark wood. The paneling of the walls and the 
solid furniture were of the same material, the 
furniture consisting of two immense armchairs, 
as found usually in the antechambers of a great 
doctor, a bookcase, a stand which embraced a 
huge bottle of Hydrox water, and chair and desk 
for the stenographer. Upon the desk reposed a 
dark green "Oliver" — ^also of elephantine di- 
mensions — ^and there was a vase of red carna- 
tions over the bookcase. From his perch on the 
window-seat in the comer, a liveried office boy 
ran forward to take my name. 

"Lucile," I said, "you had better wait for 
me here." 

" But Mademoiselle," she protested, " he won't 
zee me. Madame wished zat he should zee me. 
He should know zet you are a young lady Hbien 
elevee. " 

"Very well," I said resignedly, and she fol- 
lowed me stiffly through the door marked " Pri- 
vate." 

The editor rose with hand outstretched while 
with the other he groped behind him for his 
coat He was a Polish Jew, big and very tall. 
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with black eyes and heavy black hair. His face 
was white, tinged bltiish-black about the 
mouth and cheeks by his closely shaved beard. 
On the opposite side of the room, at a second 
large roll-topped desk, sat the assistant editor, 
a little, yellow man, with big ears, enveloped by 
clouds of cigarette smoke. 

" So this is Miss Crosby," said Mr. Stromsky, 
looking me over from head to foot "Won't 
you sit down? — My assistant editor, Mr. Mil- 
ton." 

"'Do!" said the little yellow man without 
turning around. 

" Sit here, Lucile," I indicated, seeing that Mr. 
Stromsky ignored her, and then I seated myself 
rigidly on the little chair beside his desk. His 
left hand gave up the groping search for the 
coat behind him, and came down heavily on top 
of the desk. 

"That was great stuff you sent us. Miss 
Crosby ! " he exclaimed. " I wired permission to 
reprint it in the two eastern magazines. That'll 
help us advertise our little booklet. By the way, 
what do you think of * The Lantern ' ? 
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** It's splendid I *' I murmured enthusiastically. 
"Such an original idea — * Discarded truth and 
rejected fiction/ " 

" Um-m-m/' he assented absently, " that was 
my thought/' Then his eyes fell on the bulk 
of tattered papers in Lucile's lap. "Good/* 
he said, " you've brought me some more stuif/' 
He reached for the btmdle and dropped it heavily 
into the open drawer beside him. 

" Now, Miss Crosby," he continued, teetering 
back and forth in his office chair, "if that ma- 
terial bears out the promise of this first story 
that you sent us, and I don't see why it shouldn't, 
I've a little proposition to make you/' 

I leaned forward, open-mouthed and excited, 
drinking in the golden words. 

"How'd you like to take charge of the new 
woman's' section which we expect to open 
shortly?" 

I gasped my approval, eager and incredulous. 

" But," I added, in honest temerity, " I've had 
no experience: Also I'm in college, so that I 
couldn't spend any of my time here at the office." 

" Oh, that's all right," responded Mr. Strom- 
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sky, *' I guess you're competent enough. I want 
you to write an artide each month on die great 
mothers of the world, and then youll have to 
go over the stuff which is sent in to your de- 
partmenL" 

College he dismissed by a gesture, anuoundng 
nonchalantly that he could send the office boy 
with my proofs either to the University or the 
house. He then presented me with a large 
package of the powder-Uue paper for official 
correspondence, and a small box of cards 
adorned with the inevitable lantern, this time in 
black and white. These stated that the editor' 
appreciated the contribution, thanked the con* 
tributor cordially, and regretted that the maga- 
zine for the following month was already com- 
plete. The chosen few were to be blessed with 
personal notes on the powder-blue stationery. 

Our business being ended, I shook hands in 
excited absorption, and hurriedly preceded Ludle 
from the office. 

" By the way," Mr. Stromsky called, stopping 
me again at the outer door. He came very dose 
to me and announced in an undertone, "Of 
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course our 'business isn't quite on its . feet yet, 
so that there'll be no salary for a month or 
two; but I'm sure that eventually everything 
will be adjusted in a thoroughly satisfactory 



maimer." 



ti 



Oh, certainly," I assured him, much embar-f 
rassed, " don't think of that for a moment." 

Then I shook hands once more and closed the 
door softly behind me. 

During the months that followed, ^' The Lan- 
tern" contributed generously, if not to my 
purse, at least to my self-respect. Frequently, 
as I came out from my classes at the University, 
the uniformed office boy was waiting at the door 
of the lecture-room, with the long, pink roll of 
proofs. Often, too, there was mail, contributions 
to my department, queer letters of disapproval 
or approbation, most of the latter referring to 
my " Great Mothers " articles and savoring 
strongly of sentimentality — ^and even manuscript 
on which the authors requested advice or criti- 
cism. Once there was a stack of pamphlets and 
newspaper clippings advertising, "The Boy 
Orator of Aurora." Besides these eulogies, the 
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immodest prodigy had enclosed his picture, four 
orations on social problems, and a note begging 
for a photograph and rhetorical correction. The 
first oration that I read opened with a description 
of the weary bodies of home-coming laborers — 
"Worn, moth-eaten temples of the sotd," they 
were, according to the author. 

One day, when Lucile and I went down to the 
brown-paneled office, the little messenger boy 
was missing. 

"Where's Oscar?*' I asked Mr. Stromsky. 

"Oh, he was incompetent and I let him go. 
We'll get some one else soon," he replied in his 
nonchalant manner — ^but there was never a suc- 
cessor for the bras§-buttoned uniform. 

The following week, the stenographer also 
disappeared, and the elephantine Oliver was 
transferred to the desk of Mr. Milton, the as- 
sistant editor. 

" What's the matter in here ? " I demanded of 
Mr. Stromsky. 

"Why?" he inquired innocently. "Oh, you 
mean because of Miss Smith? She got married 
yesterday. I'm too busy at present to look up 
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some one else." Then he went out to the book- 
case in the outer office. 

"By the way. Miss Crosby," he remarked, 
taking down a fat, brown volume, "here's a 
book on Great Women that I bought you the 
other day." 

Being exceedingly inquisitive about books, I 
had investigated these shelves as soon as I had 
felt somewhat at ease in the office, so that I knew 
that the fat, brown volume in question had been 
there for many months. Nevertheless, I was 
pleased and took it gratefully, as well as the set 
of Oscar Wilde that he lent me. 

" The style of your first story," he remarked, 
"reminded me of Oscar Wilde. I wish," he 
added,, "that you'd cut out this sociological 
stuff. It'll ruin you as an authoress. Give 'em 
romance, that's what the public wants. *The 
poor you have always with you.' When we 
read, we like to get away from their filth and 
their troubles." 

"Their filth and their troubles make me 
feel more than anything else in the world," 
I said, shocked and disappointed. "And so 
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if I can't write of that, I'll never make an 
authoress." 

"Well of course," he responded in a con- 
ciliatory tone, "that's your own affair. I was 
just giving you my advice." 

As I was leaving, he followed me hesitatingly 
into the corridor. 

" I've just had a splendid little idea," he said, 
as I was about to ring for the elevator. 
" Wouldn't it be nice to have the editors and all 
the principal contributors of *The Lantern' 
publish their pictures in the next number ? " 

"Oh," I interrupted quickly, "I'm very sure 
that I couldn't. My family has never let me give 
a photograph to any publication." 

" Well," he pursued earnestly, " it would make 
the stuff so much more personal and vivid. I've 
got some labor articles next month that I want 
to put over good and strong. You just try to 
persuade your father." 

" All right," I assented dubiously, " I'll try." 

I broached the subject after dinner while he 
was playing the piano. 

Faddy," I began, sitting down on the stool 
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beside him, " do you mind if I give my picture 
to ' The Lantern ' ? " 

I waited anxiously while he finished a phrase 
and then repeated it several times with varied 
emphasis. 

" Oh, Marian," he said at last, " that sort of 
thing is so cheap. You know I've never allowed 
it" 

" But this is different," I argued, " and it has 
nothing to do with society. It's serious work 
that I can be proud of. Mr. Stromsky says that 
it will make the articles so much more real and 
significant." 

"Well, all right," he said reluctantly, "go 
ahead. You know more about this situation than 
I do." 

To my great chagrin, I could find only a 
photograph which had been taken the previous 
year when I still wore a hair-ribbon. But Mr. 
Stromsky refused to wait while I sat for another, 
as he maintained that it took a long time to make 
the plate for the magazine. 

"Why, they'll know anyway," he reassured 
me, "that your mind's mature — ^there's your 
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Great Mothers' article in the same number to 
prove it" 

One day shortly after this, he asked apolo- 
getically if I were very busy that week. 

" I've got to concentrate so hard on that labor 
stuff that I can't get around to do the minor 
articles. Would you mind reading these novels 
and reviewing them for me ? " 

" Well/' I said slowly, thinking hard,—" I'll 
try to. My days and nights are pretty strained 
but I guess I can do it." 

" And by the way," he added, " here's a ticket 
to Nazimova in * War Brides ' ; it's Just a little 
vaudeville skit and quite worth while. Drop in 
to-morrow and look it over. You might take a 
few notes dnd then I needn't go around again. 
I forgot to write it up." 

My cousin was giving a dance that evening 
and of course I had to go. Moreover, we were 
having mid-quarter tests at the University, and 
I needed every hour of the day for cramming. 
And so, at half-past two, when I returned with 
aching feet and heavy eyes from the ball, I 
chewed tea until dawn and skimmed the two 
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1xx)ks which Mr. Stromsky had given me. The 
following afternoon at the vaudeville, I studied 
in the ladies' retiring-room until the maid noti- 
fied me that Nazimova was on the stage, and 
then went up to write an article on my knee in 
the dark, as she played. 

" You're a prompt little contributor/' said Mr. 
Stromsky, tossing my Great Mothers' article and 
three reviews into his editorial drawer. " There's 
nothing like leisure to simplify life." Then hand- 
ing me several yards of pink paper and a stack 
of loose notes, he continued — ^*'Just look over 
that proof when you've nothing to do, and try 
to make these advertisements more catchy. It 
takes yotmg minds to put the modem punch into 
commercial literature ! " 

The night before "The Lantem" was re- 
leased for the month, I went to another dance. 
In the course of our groping at random for 
something to say, my dinner partner, whom I 
scarcely knew, remarked shyly : 

"Excuse me. Miss Crosby, but have you 
ever seen a little publication called 'The Lan- 
tern'?" 
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" Yes," I replied dryly, " I've seen it." 

There was a long pause, during which my 
neighbor caressed his glass of water thought- 
fully— 

"Do you ever write for it?" he inquired at 
last 

" Yes," I answered, wondering, and feeling as ' 
if I were on the witness stand. " Why do you 
ask?" 

"Well," he said with his lips twitching and 
his eyes still on the goblet, "a fellow came to 
my office this morning and informed me that my 
great friend. Miss Marian Crosby, was assistant 
editor on his magazine and wouldn't I like to 
take it for a year. I thought it was a put-up 
game and told him to clear out. But before he 
left, he promised to send a sample copy to-mor- 
row and prove it." 

Later, in the dressing-room, Lucy powdered 
her nose beside me at the same mirror. 

" Oh, Marian," she said, " I hear you're work- 
ing for a magazine. Brother subscribed to it 
this morning from a man who came to the 
office." 
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" It's too terrible ! '' I gasped. " Lucy dear, 
what shall I do?" 

"Why, what's the matter?" she inquired 
curiously. "I should think you'd be proud of 
it" 

I would be," I replied, " but " 

But what?" she persisted. 
Oh, nothing," I said and we walked down- 
stairs together, arm in arm. 

Jack met me at the ballroom door, and asked 
for the first dance. One look at his face and I 
knew what was coming. 

' " For the Lord's sake, Marian," he exploded 
before we had gone three yards, " cut loose from 
this fellow Stromsky. He came around to-day 
and wanted a dollar subscription for his old yel- 
low sheet, 'cause my society friend. Miss Crosby, 
had an article on George Washington's mother 
in it — George Washington's mother I" he re- 
peated scornfully. " Good-night ! " And I was 
too amazed and disheartened to repay the taunt. 

Billy Fargo, my next partner, was furious to 
the point of profanity and a tremolo in his voice. 

" That damn Russian ! " he begto savagely. 
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pushing me rudely into a chair when we had 
reached a far comer of the ballroom — ^"He 
came over to the office to-day and asked for a 
dollar for his rotten magazine, because he said 
my girl's picture was coming out to-morrow. A 
dollar — ^he's lucky to've escaped alive. I gave 
him a black eye and slammed the door in his face. 
Marian dear," he continued more gently, " don't 
you see that you're just making a little fool of 
yourself? It's not your stuff he wants. He's 
just using your name. Please promise me that 
you'll get out of that office the first thing to- 
morrow morning." 

" But Billy," I protested miserably, " he says 
that as soon as he gets on his feet, he's going 
to make *The Lantern' wholly a labor maga- 
zine like * The Masses.' He's spent all this time 
this month writing an article on trade unions 
and another on the Vice Commission." 

"The Vice Commission!" cried Billy ex- 
citedly. " Do you suppose he gives a rip for the 
principle of it? He sees the mud all right, but 
he's blind as a mole to the broom." 

The next morning when I came, to breakfast 
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half-heartedly, after a sleepless night, Father 
looked up from his book in his mild, absorbed 
way. 

" Katchen dear," he said, " your friend Strom- 
sky came over yesterday and asked me to lend 
him a thousand dollars. He declares that if he 
can put the magazine on a sound, financial basis 
he'll make your literary reputation. Really I 
don't think the man's quite square, and the 
sooner you drop your connections with him the 
better." 

" Faddy please," I wailed, choking fiercely on 
a muffin in a vain attempt to stop my tears, 
" don't let's ever mention that hateful magazine 
again." 

But " The Lantern " was not to be dismissed 
so easily. It had been released that morning 
and from every news-stand between Darrelli 
Boulevard and my street car the red headlines 
of its new cover glared at me malignantly: 

" When the Booze is in the Bottle," they an- 
nounced above the signature of James Whitcomb 
Riley, and ** Leg Shows versus The Senate Vice 
Commission." And there too, alone in its glory. 
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my own beribboned likeness gazed forth uncon- 
cernedly above the lurid texts. Furious, humil- 
iated and thoroughly disillusioned, I fled again 
to my room and remained there for the rest of 
the day. 

For that month at least, pride and resentment 
kept me invulnerable to all Mr. Stromsky's bland- 
ishments. After four weeks, I was still unre- 
lenting to even a chastened and sweetened issue 
of " The Lantern " featuring " Nero as a Poet," 
and " Motherhood in the Motion Pictures.*' But 
gradually the insidious fascination of being con- 
nected with a magazine — ^though it was only of 
the third class— crept into my mind in spite of 
me to thaw the anger there. 

One morning after a long order to my maid, 
I added with studied indifference: 

'* Oh, and Lucile, you might run down to 353 
Washington Street and get my mail." 

"Yes, Mademoiselle," she replied stiffly, set- 
ting her lips in a thin line of disapproval. 

Topping the large package of envelopes which 
she obtained was one of powder-blue, typed, and 
embellished with an azure lantern. 
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"Milton's skipped/' the note ran, "and this 
place is lonesome as hell. Come bade and cheer 
me up." 

The final struggle with my self-respect con- 
tinued for two days and then, in helpless sur- 
render, I returned with my note-book under my 
arm. In the office I was greeted by the broad 
expanse of Mr. Stromsky's white-shirted back as 
he sat hunched up over the roll-topped desk, en- 
veloped as usual in clouds of cigarette smoke 
and writing in noisy haste. 

"It's bully to see you again. Miss Crosby," 
he said effusively, jumping up quite as on the 
day of my first arrival, and groping with his 
free hand for the coat behind him. Then he 
conducted me with elaborate politeness to the 
desk of the assistant editor. 

" I guess you'd better sit here now," he said 
significantly. 

"Thank you," I replied coolly and without 
further comment threw off my furs and took up 
a novel from the top of the great pile to be re- 
viewed. 

We worked in silence for about ten minutes 
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and then Mr. Stromsky tossed ^ written card on 
my desk. 

" Bob Schultz, Maria Silvey, Eleanor Dressier, 
Richard Key/' I read in bewilderment — " What's 
fliis for?" 

" Well," responded Mr. Stromsky plaintively, 
*' we can't publish the whole magazine under two 
names, can we? Those are to sign your stuff." 

By dint of incessant labor, during which I used 
up all my college cuts for the quarter, "The 
Lantern" was finally published on newspaper, 
faultily typed and unadorned by jaunty sketches 
or the angular old man in patched jeans. But 
meanwhile, the editor had accumulated so many 
creditors that he was forced to keep the office 
door locked to avoid their constant importuni- 
ties. 

" Knock three times. Miss Crosby," he in- 
structed me, "and when you 'phone, make it 
sharp at twelve, so I'll know it's you and 



answer." 



And then suddenly, one fatal Saturday morn- 
ing, the brown panel of the door was embellished 
with a great placard stamped by a red seal and 
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stating to whosoever it might concern: "This 
property has been confiscated for debt by official 
authority." 

The moon rose and the moon waned, but 
"The Lantern" was trimmed and lighted no 
more. 

About this time I began having strange, dizzy 
spells, and I could not eat anything. Sometimes, 
going to college, I would have to get off the 
<;ar and walk a little, before going on. Then 
one night, I wakened suddenly, because some 
one was laughing so strangely. I sat up quickly, 
for I thought that Billy had come back, and 
wanted me. Father and Mother came in and 
made me lie down again. After that I heard a 
monotonous voice which kept saying : 

" Oh, a rH b are so cold. I must square them, 
and the friction will make them warm. But 
then there will be three terms, and we haven't 
coal enough. It isn't right to bring people into 
the world that you can't take care of." 

Finally I went to sleep, and did not listen any 
longer. 
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The doctor made me stay m bed witfaout read- 
ing or taDdng for a week. Then I f dt quite we& 
once more. But he said that I most go away 
for at least a wedc longer, before I cocdd go back 
to woric again. So I went back to the valley and 
the Lady. 

It was study hour when I readied the valley. 
I left my suitcase to be called for at the little 
deserted station, and started running down the 
road to the school A wan g^iost of the breath- 
less terror at reporting to the Lady after, the bell 
kept pace beside me. I laughed at it stoutly, but 
it only grinned back and would not go away. 
When I stamped at last up the shaky stairs the 
girls studying bdow watched me with the old 
furtive air of surprise. 

Her door was still open at the end of the haU. 
Within, she sat with a book on her knees, lean- 
ing forward, listening. When I stood on the 
threshold, she looked at me slowly, up and down, 
and did not speak. I went over and took the 
little stool which I used when we had had 
trigonometry class upstairs in her room, and put 
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it beside her chair. Then she passed her hands 
falteringly over my hair and cheek# and shoul- 
ders. 

" Little fairy neighbor," she murmured, " hovi: 
very thin you've grown.'* 

Suddenly she strained me to her and with her 
face buried in my arm began to cry, softly and 
convulsively. 

** Why darling ! " I exclaimed, and twisted 
about to kneel on my stool, and put my arms 
around her neck. " How wretchedly tired you 
must be to cry like this. What have they done 
to you?" 

Then she took my face between her palms and 
held it at arm's length, smiling faintly through 
her tears. 

" Silly child," she whispered, " I am not tired. 
It's only that I've missed you." 

When I went downstairs again, I met Mrs. 
Heam in the hall. 

" Marian Crosby ! " she said. " How did you 
get here?" 

" I came on the afternoon train," I explained. 

" Is your college out ? " 
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" I was ai/' I told her, rubbing the toe of my 
shoe back and forth across the carpet, ** and had 
to stop for two weeks." 

"Yes," she said, "it was exactly like you, 
that foolish plan of * coming out * and working 
in the University at the same time." 

Then she went on into her study. 

After dinner, before I went down to the 
nursery where I was staying, I stopped before 
her open door. 

" Aren't you going to say that you are glad to 
see me ? " I asked. 

She got up, laughing, to come around her big 
desk and take me in her arms and kiss me. 
"Yes, you funny child," she said, "of course 
I am glad to see you." 

That night, before going to bed, I went iti with 
Nana and Mama Joe, to look at my small boy. 

He was sleeping with a pair of white rubber 
overshoes which I had sent him early in the win- 
ter pressed tightly against his cheek. It made me 
laugh to see him, while I blinked away the tears 
which would come. Nana had an electric candle 
which she kept holding against my face, to peer 
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at me through the thick lenses of her glasses. Be- 
hind us Mama Joe crooned softly to herself, as 
she braided and unbraided*my hair. 

In helping people, I didn't want to soothe 
them, but to cure them. And so I took sociology 
and political economy at college. But it was 
very hard to apply them. 

One day I had to pay a bill at the Housing 
Bureau. The clerk was not sitting at her desk, 
and so I left the five dollars with a note on her 
writing-pad. An errand boy was waiting beside 
me. There was nobody else in the room. As I 
was leaving, I met the girl returning, and I 
walked back to the desk with her. The five dol- 
lars were gone. The office was still empty ex- 
cept for the messenger. 

" But I left it right there," I protested. 

The boy was very red. His glance zigzagged 
back and forth from one window to another, and 
across the floor. 

"Juvenile Court, Boy Scouts, John Worthy 
School — '^ The names clamored through my 
mind. 
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Suddenly I saw the clerk look at him too, 

" Go and ask Mr. Wright, in the other room 
there, if he put it away," I told her. 

Then I clutched the boy's coat-sleeve. 
" Quick ! " I said tremulously. " Give it to me. 
But wait, and don't hurry when you go." 

He shoved his hand into his pocket and gave 
me the crumpled note. 

The girl came back. "He says that he did 
not take it," she remarked, staring at the mes- 
senger. 

"Here," I said, laughing nervously; "it was 
in my purse after all. I am very stupid." And 
the boy turned and went away slowly. 

" No," a cousin of mine told me, " there is no 
use arguing. You can draw a line between the 
rich and the poor. On one side the people are 
cultured and live in a decent environment — 
they're good. The others are bad." 

I took him to the theater one afternoon, when 
I had two girls from the juvenile court with me. 
They were inmates of the Dependent Home 
while waiting for their trials, so that I had to 
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get the judge's permission before they could 

go. 
On the way into the theater, it was very 

crowded. They cltuig anxiously to both of my 

hands. 

" It would be so terrible for you, ma'am, after 
promising the judge to look out for us, if we got 
lost," they explained. 

Inside, we sat near the stage-box. In it was 
a girl whom I knew. 

** Why ! " she chattered, during the intermis- 
sion to those with her, ''she has a right now 
to have a good time with George. She detests 
that stupid husband of hers." Then she shrugged 
her shoulders. "Mon Dieu," she laughed, 
" she's had three children. What more can the 
bore expect of her ? " 

The girl beside me looked up slowly. Her 
face was crimson. "They call me a fallen 
woman," she muttered, "but I couldn't talk of 
such things like that ! " 

Going home, after we had left them, my 
cousin sat silently for a long time. 

" Katcheri," he said at last, " I guess I'd draw 
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that line at right angles instead. Those girls 
are very worthy." 

Worthy! With the experience of a third of 
one little mortal life, he could say who was 
worthy and who was not. When every soul has 
led a thousand lives; when each one has been 
man five hundred times, and woman five hun- 
dred more ; when it has run the whole length of 
the keyboard — black and white alike— of human 
thought and passion, of human grief and joy, 
and human virtue and sin, and made a melody 
from it, each his own, then perhaps God Him- 
self may judge where there is harmony and 
where discord. 

One afternoon I was driving in a bus from a 
train to the Coimtry Club. An elderly Jewess in 
black sat across the aisle from me, between her 
two daughters. Her face was haggard, and her 
eyes looked somberly from their dark sockets. 

" But Rachel," the man with them murmured, 
bending forward and patting her hand, "you 
have come out to the cotmtry to smile a 
little!" 
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She stared fixedly through the opposite win- 
dow, but her eyes became heavy with tears.' 

" Mother/' muttered one of the girls irritably, 
" don't make a fool of yourself before a lot of 
strange people." 

A bunch of white sweet peas was fastened to 
my coat. I forgot where I was, and jerked out 
the pin, and laid them in her lap. 

Then she turned her head slowly and looked 
at me. 

"Thank you," she said simply. 

The next day I passed her on the street, and 
she crossed over, and slipped her hand into 
mine. 

" I had such a wonderful letter this morning 
from my rabbi," she told me, in her heavy voice, 
with its quaint German accent. " He spoke very 
beautifully of my sorrow. Dear child, it made 
me think of you." 

Some one gave her sympathy, and she had 
thought of me, — ^a stranger! 

" Oh, I am so very, very sorry," I whispered. 

Again she understood, because she smiled, 
and shrugged her shoulders ever so little. 
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I went to Europe that summer with a girl 
friend and her husband. Etmice was very beau- 
tiful. In line, her body had the clean straight- 
ness of a boy, but her movements were utterly 
feminine. Her hair was red with the glint of 
copper and the dull sheen of bronze. She was 
thin, and her skin was velvety, like a baby's, 
and the flesh beneath was young and firm, so 
that the little hollows gave a plastic effect of 
light and shade. Her hands were white and 
slender, with tremulous, nervous fingers. She 
had the reserve of the lady oi the world, and 
the sudden impulsiveness of a passionate child. 

Ralph Meredith was the son of an old south- 
em family. He had shallow blue eyes and a 
weak, beautifully curved mouth. Only his taut, 
brown leanness saved his appearance from abso- 
lute effeminacy. He was a conventional scape- 
grace. 

In the dining-room, on the steamer, Eunice 
sat beside me, across the narrow table from her 
husband. Sometimes, between courses, he 
would lean over and take her little languid hands 
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in his. But she would press them together 
tensely, so that they slipped from between his 
palms again. Then he always looked at her, 
with a hurt, searching expression in his eyes, 
while she stared at the cloth, drawing little 
squares on its white surface with her finger-nail. 

One night he came upstairs from the smoking- 
room to our steamer^Jiairs on deck. By the 
electric light over our heads, his eyelids looked 
pink and heavy, and his nose was shiny, as if 
he were very warm. He talked loudly and 
laughed a great deal. After a few minutes 
Etmice flung back her rug, and got up slowly. 

" Come along, Ralph," she said over her shoul- 
der. " I want to go to bed." 

Later, when I had switched out the light in 
my stateroom, I heard a door open and close 
down the passage. Eunice came in quietly, her 
silk wrapper making a swishing, whispering 
sound across the matting. She slipped under the 
covers beside me. For a while neither of us 
spoke. I was embarrassed and uncomfortable. 
Finally she put her arms arotmd me, and snug- 
gled her nose into my neck. 
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" Such a warm little violet it is ! " she mur- 
mured. 

After this she always called me Little Violet, 
on account of the talcum powder which I 
used. 

The night before we landed there was a big 
dance on board. Eunice came in and asked me 
to fasten her gown. The band was so tight that 
it made my fingers ache for several minutes after 
I had pulled the hooks and eyes together. 

" Tve had it let out once ! " she remarked 
petulantly. 

Then she stood before the long glass on the 
door, with her arms raised above her head. 

" Lord ! " she said, shrugging her shoulders. 
" What a bore life is." 

June smiled from the hills and fields of Devpn- 
shire. Beyond the road, the rolling countryside 
was checkered with pale yellows and greens of 
meadows, divided from one another by dark, 
shaggy hedgerows. Near by, little plaster cot- 
tages squatted in the shade of gigantic oak trees. 
Crimson ramblers spread their network along 
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the sides and across the lintels of crooked door- 
ways, and pink stonecrop sprawled over the 
weather-beaten straw of the thatching, and hung 
in torn strands from the bristling eaves. The 
hedges beside the road were a riot of color. 
Pink and white roses, yellow buttercups, purple 
foxgloves, and mottled btmches of golden furze 
blossoms stood out against the varied greens of 
ivy, scrub oak, and holly. At rare intervals 
there were patches of naked brown embankment. 
These were riddled with rabbit-holes. Long, 
golden threads of hay, snatched off loaded 
vans, fluttered from the claws of the holly 
leaves. 

We drove out of the station and across Lon- 
don at night. A dark, broken line ran along the 
foot of the railings about Hyde Park. Men and 
women were sleeping on the sidewalk, wedged 
between the pavement and the curbing. The pink 
placards hanging on the news-stands announced 
in huge, black letters that Mrs. Pankhurst was 
dying. A man trotted beside our carriage wheel 
from the station to the hotel. In the glare of 
the street lamps the rags of his coat fluttered 
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ridiculously from his bony shoulders. He car- 
ried our luggage from the driver's box into the 
office, then asked us for twopence in a cracked, 
whining voice. 

The hall was crowded with men and' women. 
As Mrs. Pankhurst was ill after a nine-day hun- 
ger strike, with Christabel Pankhurst in France, 
and Sylvia and Annie Kenney in HoUoway 
jail, the meeting did not promise an3rthing un- 
usual. But suddenly, in the midst of an address. 
Miss Kenney came in. Her entrance was dra- 
matic, and the crowd shouted themselves hoarse, 
giving hurrah on hurrah, while leaning excitedly 
across the footlights, with one clenched fist beat- 
ing the air, she harangued them in her high, 
yotmg treble. It was an unappealing play to the 
spectacular, but deeper than sham was the tm- 
conscious testimony of her form and face. Her 
simple white dress sagged pitifully from narrow, 
angular shoulders, and her arms were as straight 
and unlovely as broom handles. The skin was 
drawn tightly on her face, throwing the cheek 
bones into high relief. She was chalk white, in 
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spite of her evident excitement, but her blue eyes 
shone wildly, like those of a sick child, from 
the gray sockets. Eight times she had been in 
jail, within a month and a half, and eight times 
had been temporarily released, under the. " Cat 
and Mouse" bill, after a hunger and thirst 
strike. 

When she had finished her speech, she drew 
a folded paper from her sash, crying: 

" Who will buy my HoUoway license ? Three 
whole days of freedom! A wonderful respite 
from the government cat to a mouse." And she 
laughed shrilly and bitterly, waving the docu- 
ment above her head. 

" One pound," volunteered a timid girFs voice 
from the back of the hall. 

Then a young man, sitting, near me, rose 
slowly. He was pallid, and there were long, 
deep lines about his mouth. 

" Two pounds," he said dully, moistening his 
lips. 

" Three poimds," responded the girl from be- 
hind, and " Four pounds " immediately shouted 
a new, strange voice. 
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There was a pause. The man beside me 
seemed as in a trance. 

"Five pounds," said the girl slowly. 

He started then, holding to the back of the 
seat before him. 

" Six pounds/* he muttered. 

The silence remained unbroken now, and the 
paper was delivered to him. He clutched it 
until it crumpled noisily, as he stuffed it into his 
pocket, and I knew that he loved the girl on the 
platform, and hated the thing that kept her from 
him. 

The chairman went back to the table, and re- 
sumed her speech, drawling tmcertainly. But 
she was suddenly interrupted again. With a 
great roar, the crowd sprang up, waving hand- 
kerchiefs and banners, and beating the ground 
with canes. A woman in gray, emaciated, with 
wistful eyes, and parted, tremulous lips, had 
come on the stage, leaning on the arm of a 
nurse. 

" Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. Pankhurst ! " shouted 
the people. They told her then in the quavering 
tones of women, and the gruff muttering of men, 
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that they wotild die for her, and wept impul- 
sively, like a crowd of children. 

As startling, and as sudden, fell the silence. 
She came forward slowly, looking at them in her 
quiet, inscrutable way. 

"No," she said simply, "you will live, and 
not for me, but for the work." Abruptly, she 
spread out her palms and raised her head. 
" You are worthy of a mighty task, and I am 
glad, and proud." 

Then she sat down, motioning to the speaker 
to continue her address. 

Later that day, which was my last in England, 
I stood beside the hotel window, looking across 
the roofs of the city. Dull brown, they were, 
and row after row just alike, with triangular 
patches of red wall showing below those which 
were nearest. Here and there the somber extent 
was broken by the furrow of a street, or pierced 
by a church spire. 

Eunice was packing her suitcase in the room 
behind me. 

" I hate to leave London now," I remarked 
soberly. 
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" Ugh," she answered, " I'm glad we're going. 
The season is over, and everything's dead as a 
tomb." 

"No," I said, "there is some life that goes 
on even after the season is over." 

She shrugged her shoulders. "Yes, but it's 
a hideously stupid life," she commented. 

Once in Dinard, Eimice left me playing my 
small change at the tables, and went out to have 
tea on the casino veranda with a friend. Pres- 
ently Ralph satmtered in. I was winning, 
and he watched the game idly for a few 
minutes. 

" Come on out on the beach," he said at last. 
" You'll 16se it all if you stay." 

I picked up my handful of francs and five- 
franc pieces, and, dropping them in his coat- 
pocket, followed him out on the shore. 

The wind skimmed over the brown seaweeds 
swathing the rocks, to gather their dank, heavy 
pimgency like a bee sucking from a garden of 
flower cups, and fling it, sea salt, into our faces. 
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The great fleshy tendrils swayed to and fro in 
the pools between the rocks, as if a wild sister- 
hood of water hags waved putstretched arms in 
weird incantations. 

We sat down on a boulder, and looked back 
at the town beside the beach. 

Suddenly Ralph slipped his arm around my 
shoulders. 

"Little Violet," he said slowly and thickly. 
" That's what my wife calls jrou. Little Violet 
You do look like a flower, with a thin stem, sway- 
ing in the wind." He wagged his head uncer- 
tainly up and down. "Yes," he repeated, evi- 
dently pleased with his simile, " swaying in the 
wind." 

" Ralph ! " I exclaimed, springing to my feet. 

He stood up too, with a ludicrous air of 
solemnity. 

" Give me a kiss. Little Violet," he said, try- 
ing to put his arm around me again. 

I turned back resolutely to the hotel. 

"Come along, Ralph," I pleaded, laying my 
hand on his shoulder. " We must go home and 
dress for dinner." 
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" Don't want you to go back," he persisted 
stubbornly. '"I want you to kiss me, Little 
Violet/* 

I tugged insistently at his arm, but he sat 
down again on the boulder. 

My one thought now was to get him home, 
and sober, before Eunice returned. 

"Will you come with me, if I kiss you?" I 
asked finally. 

"Yes," he answered, nodding gravely. 

So I kissed him once, on the forehead, and he 
got up obediently, sighing, " That's a hell of a 
kiss." 

Then I led him, with my arm through his, 
back to the hotel. Upstairs, I tried to persuade 
him to go in and take a cold bath, but he re- 
mained obdurate, flinging himself down on the 
bed, with his face in his arm. So I wet a towel, 
and laid it on his forehead. There was some 
/ Bromo-Seltzer in my trunk, and remembering 

the reassuring text on the label, I found it, and 
mixed a dose in a tumbler. 

"Drink this, Ralph," I said, pulling at his 
sleeve to rouse him. 
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"Like a swaying flower, Little Violet," he 
muttered. 

" Ralph," I said sharply, " if you are not sober 
when Eunice comes home, she will be very angry 
with you." 

He sat up then, and drank the medicine, 
grumbling all tlie while. 

Then he took my hand, and, rolling over, fell 
asleep. 

When I heard the machine, bringing Eunice 
back, grate across the pebbles of the drive be- 
low, I jumped up and jerked the towel from 
Ralph's head. His face was flushed and his hair 
tousled. The latter I smoothed hurriedly with 
a comb, then picked up my book and went over 
to the window-box. 

"Elsie wants us all to come to dinner," 
Eunice announced, as she opened the door. 
Throwing her wrap across the foot of the bed, 
she paused for a moment on seeing Ralph. 

"They have the darlingest villa," she con- 
tinued, and shrugging her shoulders, came to 
the window-box and sat down, turning away 
from me to stare at the sea beyond. 
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The two rows of little houses in the villages 
of Brittany ran along the road as continuously as 
a stone wall. The streets were very narrow, 
scarcely allowing our machine to pass through 
them. Chickens, pecking gravel in the cpnter, 
had no place to run, to get out of the way. They 
would gather their feet under them, and flop 
themselves clumsily into the air, squawking 
harshly. Sometimes they cleared our wheels, 
but at other times we struck them mid-air, and 

9 

threw them — ^the center of a small whirlpool of 
feathers — on the road before us. Then they 
would be too dazed to scramble out of the way. 
I soon learned not to look behind, to see if they 
had escaped. 

On market days, calves and sheep lay bound 
in the ditches beside the fields, waiting to be 
lifted into the farmers' carts. The forelegs were 
fastened with one thong, and the hind legs with 
another. Often the flesh on either side of the 
rope was so swollen that one could not see the 
hemp. Little pools of blood were clotted to their 
hoofs, attracting swarms of flies, so that their 
flanks, ears, and dry, rough noses twitched with 
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the sting of them. Deep with mute terror, their 
great brown eyes stared up at us as we passed. 

Once we forgot a suitcase, so that Ralph an4 
the chauffeur had to go back in the machine. 
Eunice and I waited in the garden of a village 
convent. A nun showed us through the meager 
rooms of the little building. Next door was a 
bare, whitewashed schoolhouse. 

Eunice turned abruptly to the girl. 

"Are you happy?" she asked in French. 
There was an almost imperceptible shade of con- 
tempt in her tone. 

"But yes, Madame," the sister answered 
simply. " Of course I am happy." 

Eunice looked at her searchingly for a mo- 
ment. 

" Yes," she said slowly, " I believe that you 



are." 



Then she put her hands impulsively on the 
girl's shoulders, and kissed her. 

One afternoon when we had returned to 
Paris, Eunice was not feeling well, and went to 
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bed soon after luncheon. Outside, the rain 
drizzled steadily. I sat at the foot of her bed 
sewing. Finally, she picked up her husband's 
copy of " Omar Khayyam " and began reading 
aloud, in a drawling, aimless way. The water 
dripped monotonously from the eaves; and a 
German next door, who, from the heavy, inces- 
sant crossing and recrossing of his steps about 
the room, was obviously packing up his belong- 
ings, sang, in a thick, rumbling voice, "Us 
zogen drei Burschen wohl tiber den Rhine,'' 
through all its numerous verses. 



" The moving finger writes, and having writ. 
Moves on. Nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line. 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it 
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So the poetry ran. Then Eunice threw the lit- 
tle volume pettishly to the table again, and flung 
back the long, lace sleeves of her negligee. 

" Ugh ! " she said, drawing her breath sharply 
through her parted teeth. " How it freezes, — ^the 
narrow, stupid finality!" 

We were silent after this, while she plaited 
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and unplaited the heavy hair which trailed across 
her neck and shotdders. 

" Where. do you suppose Ralph is? " she asked 
finally. 

When he came in» he had a downy ball of a 
kitten stuffed into the pocket of his dripping 
overcoat. 

" Ralph ! " Eunice and I cried simultaneously. 

"It looked like your Mizzi," he muttered 
apologetically to his wife, ''and I thought it 
would please you while you were ill/* 

Then he sat down, and began to stroke her 
forehead with shy, awkward movements, and 
laid one hand in her limp palm. His head was 
turned, so that he could not see her closed eyes 
and drawn little mouth, but at last she locked 
her fingers into his, and covered them gently 
with her other hand. 

I went to the Luxembourg the afternoon that 
we were leaving Paris. It was Saturday, and 
the galleries were crowded. A little withered 
woman, in a Britanny cap and full black skirt, 
paused in the doorway of one of the rooms. 
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Then she came swiftly and wonderingly across 
the floor to " The Hay Makers " of Bastien Le 
Page on the opposite wall. The eyes of the liv- 
ing woman stared into those of the bowed, toil- 
worn figure on the canvas. 

" Ah, Dieu ! " she said aloud, so that people 
turned around and looked at her. ''Que la 
pauvre femme est fatigueel*' 



\ 

\ 




PART Y. 

SIN the fall I returned to collie. I 
I decided that because of the long 
trip to and from the University I 
=should live at one of the women's 
halls during the week, going home on Friday 
and stajai^ over imtil Monday. I took a room 
on the top floor of Peabody East. From the 
fire-escape beyond my French window I could 
see the flaming of the factories on the distant 
southern horizon, the livid bulk of buildings near 
by and the ja^ed, clear-cut silhouette of those 
that were far away, the intermittent flashing of 
the electric signs or the yellow, winking lights of 
the windows. And I could hear, from beneath 
the grating, where I stood, the hum of an arc 
lamp which cast on the street and sidewalk a vast 
ring of concentric light circles, broken here and 
there by the blotch of leaf shadows from inter- 
vening branches, the whir and bark of motors, 
the rattle of street cars and the jangle of thdr 
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bells^ the hoarse vibration of fog-horns on the 
lake, the muiSed yelping of dogs, and the far- 
off nimble of trains whose whistles wailed and 
died on the night. 

In the morning the plumes of smoke were 
buff and ashen against the clear sky; the gray 
stone of buildings became rosy and warm with 
early sunshine; the sparrows chattered harshly 
and the milkman's whistle, clear and discordant, 
shrilled in the court below. 

In German class there was a boy with fierce 
blue eyes and a scowl, a flannel shirt thrown open 
at the throat, and rough, brown hair that looked 
as if he were facing a strong wind. His name 
was Peter Gray, and he sat alone on the back 
row with both feet twisted about the legs of the 
desk. His muttered answers were broken and 
delayed by scowling pauses. At the stroke of 
the gong, when class was over, he would snatch 
his worn little suitcase of weather-beaten books 
and bolt from the room, oblivious and still 
frowning, to sling himself across his motor- 
cycle below, which instantly shot forth from the 
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ell of the building and disappeared with open 
cutout in a cloud of dust. 

This continued for several weeks, and then 
Peter Gray suddenly changed his seat He 
moved to the other end of the row and sat 
obliquely behind me. Constantly during the 
German hour, I felt the searching stare of the 
blue eyes. Finally I changed too, still keeping 
the next to the last row, but taking a chair op- 
posite my former place. That day he came in 
late, paused an instant to glare quickly about the 
benches; and then strode over to the chair be- 
hind me. After this, we zigzagged together day 
after day, back and forth across our two rows. 
At last one day I pretended that I was in a 
•draught and changed my seat abruptly in the 
middle of class. A moment's silence, and 
then the chair in the rear squeaked suddenly. 
Peter Gray had followed, angry, scowling, 
and defiant, amid the titters of the girls about 
us. 

One day he was lagging in the corridor when 
I came from class. A$ I passed, the blue eyes 
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frowned furtively, and then he caught up with 
me at the head of the stairs. 

" Here," he said gruffly; grasping my case of 
books, " I'll carry that for you." 

Jostled on all sides by the crowd, we went 
down the long flights of steps in silence. 

" Come and see me at my home to-morrow," I 
said as we reached the motor-cycle. 

He jerked his head in assent, leapt across the 
saddle of the machine, and shot noisily from my 
side. 

The next afternoon at five, when the bell rang 
sharply, I looked down from my window and 
saw Peter Gray below, teetering restlessly on 
one foot and then the other. The next instant, 
he was flinging himself down the front 
steps. 

Why, he's going ! " I gasped aloud. 
Who, dearie?" Mother inquired, looking up 
from her sewing. 

" Peter Gray ! " I cried, rushing from the 
room. 

" Marian ! " Mother called sharply as I scram- 
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bled down the stairs. "Marian Crosby, come 
back ! Why, one would think that you never had 
a caller in your life ! " 

But I went on unheeding, past the maid who 
had come to open the door, and out on the front 
steps. 

" Peter Gray ! " I called peremptorily to the 
fast receding back. " Peter Gray ! Stop ! " 

But he did not hear me, and so I ran down 
the street after him. 

" Why didn't you stay ? *' I said, stamping my 
foot when I finally caught him. 

He frowned at the pavement and shoved his 
hands deeper into his pockets. 

" Well,'* he answered sullenly, " the girl made 
me wait so long that I thought you'd told her not 
to let me in." 

"Peter," I exclaimed, "you're a little idiot. 
Now come back and talk to me." 

Neither of us spoke on the way back to the 
house. But in the drawing-room, Peter broke 
the silence abruptly — 

" The gold in the wave of your hair is like a 
desert simset," he said. 



I 
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I didn't want to laugh, so I asked quiddy: 
" What do you know about a desert ? " 

He did not answer, but continued to stare 
frowningly with his searching blue eyes. 

"Peter," I repeated, "what do you know 
about a desert ? " 

"Oh, nothing much," he jerked out, finally 
looking away. " Father and I spent one summer 
bimmiing around in Arizona and California." 

Another silence followed, and then when 
Peter spoke again, his voice had lost its abrupt, 
pugnacious quality for a drawl of almost caress- 
ing richness. 

" It's all gray and buff and purple out there," 
he said, "and the only bloomin' things that 
move are coyotes sniffin' around the sagebrush 
and a dun hawk wheeling in a sky that's empty 
as hell. Say," he ended, smiling suddenly, 
"I've got a hawk at home. Do you want to 
come over and see him some day? I keep 
'em and train 'em cause they fly like aero- 
planes." 

His soul was beautiful, and I was glad that 
he liked my hair. 
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I went with Peter to see Beppo, his hawk. 

His father, Donald Gray, was a painter. He 
came in as we stood together by the big bird- 
cage. His hair was heavy and black with glints 
of silver at the temples, and he wore riding- 
breeches and a soft, felt hat As he stood be- 
fore me, the studio faded slowly from my eyes. 
There was a bench made of a split log against 
the wall of a wooden shack. A man in khaki 
riding-breeches was sitting there. He was whit- 
tling, and the shavings lay scattered about his 
feet. He had heavy, black hair and kind eyes. 
Before him was a boy turning a hat around and 
around in his hands. 

" Please, boss," he said, " I want a job." 

The man looked up slowly. "Who are 
you?" 

And the boy told him, " Karpeles." 

"Try, Marian," said Peter at my side, "if 
the hawk will eat from your hand too." 

Scarcely feeling the sharp beak against my 
fingers or hearing Peter's little laugh of triumph, 
I stared at the crisp hair and the tall, thin form. 
When Peter left the room for more meat, a 
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silence fell^ and then involuntarily I found my 
own voice saying: 

" I seem to have known you when I made be- 
lieve as a child, and yet you are very different" 

'' What a beautiful thing to tell me/' he said 
impulsively, and then I saw that his eyes were 
young and very blue, while his smile had none 
of Jim's sorrow, for it was sudden, and radiant 
with boyish sweetness. 

We were silent again a moment, until Peter 
returned 

Late one afternoon, Peter walked slowly 
across the campus beside me, kicking moodily at 
the bright November leaves and swinging short, 
quick sectors in the air with his long-suffering 
suitcase. The day was quiet, so that the evening 
sunshine sifted through the meager foliage and 
lay at our feet in still, yellow flakes. 

" Girl," said Peter at last, " let's cut it and 
get away to the country ! I'll go mad soon, if 
I don't see a green field." 

" But it's too late," I protested, " there is no 
train." 
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"Oh, hang the train," cried Peter, "you've 
got to ride behind me on my motor-cycle." 

" Peter Gray ! " I exclaimed angrily. 

" I suppose you think it's cheap," said Peter, 
staring down the long street before us. " No, 
this ride won't be cheap. I'll make you live, girl, 
through every tree we pass. You'll feel it all, 
the wind and the sunset and the great, flat 
fields." 

There was a strange trembling in his voice 
that drew my eyes spellbound to the wild, clear- 
cut profile. His head was thrown back, wide- 
eyed and with parted lips. 

"Yes, Peter," I told him in spite of myself, 
" ni go with you to the country." 

At his apartment he picked up a small 
aluminum camping-kit, sausages, eggs, and 
chocolate, and fastened them to the handlebars. 
Through the crowded outskirts of the city, I shut 
my eyes, and wondered in an agony of shame 
why I had come. But the open fields and the 
setting sun produced a delirium of freedom such 
as it seemed I had never known until then. 

"Hold my arms tightly," Peter commanded, 
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and the nuiHiifir boonded throagh the air as if 
shot from a gun. 

For mik after mile, the yeDow road slid diz- 
zily beneath, the masses of black tree trunks vi- 
brated on either side, and the yellow foliage swept 
silently behind us. Only overhead the great, 
blue Tault was still and the red sun bung mo- 
tionless beyond. The motor throbbed madly, 
and against my fingers the strong, youi^ shoul- 
ders were tense. Mile after mile, mile after 
mile, and the trees became fields and the fidds 
became trees again. The static sun tondied the 
horizon and disappeared, dien twiligfat quench e d 
the colors one bv one. 

"Oh, Peter," I told him, "Tm afraid,— for 
there are bitter days ahead of you and me." 

But he only bowed lower over the motor and 
we were qmet again until we readied tfie sihofe» 

We codred stqq)er in the shdter of a dune and 
ate it beside the dying fire. Beyond, tfie waves 
curled sullenly in seething strips of wUte, and 
the star-pierced sky above was cahn and pro- 
found. Suddenly a whippoorwiD cut across oor 
faces and shot silendy tiirougfa the dim gtow of 
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the fire, to swerve in the outer darkness and re- 
turn again with swift^ clean strokes. Peter 
watched it in passionate eagerness. 

" Some day, girl, we*re going to fly together," 
he said. 

" Yes, Peter," I told him gaily, but I knew al- 
ready that it was a lie. 

Several days later, as I sat in my room study- 
ing, the rapid churring of a motor-cycle broke 
the stillness of the forecourt below. Running 
out to the fire-escape balcony, I looked down at 
Peter, sitting as erect and immovable on his sta- 
tionary machine as an equestrian in bronze. His 
long legs touched the cement paving on either 
side and his scowling eyes stared straight before 
him. Then all at once he wavered, uncertainly 
shifting his weight from one foot to, the other, 
and hastily sweeping the facade of the building 
with his defiant, frowning gaze. But even as I 
waved at him, he jerked his feet to the pedals, 
while the low, monotonous purring of the engine 
awoke to furious expostulation that rose and 
quickened in a series of sharp reports, then 
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paused abruptly, and dropped to a steady throb 
of resignation which gradually, as he shot from 
sight, dulled and merged again into the after- 
noon quiet of the campus. 

"Die hand, der hand, der hand, die hand," 
Peter was conjugating in his jerky, aggressive 
voice one afternoon in German class. Then he 
leaned over abruptly and dropped a little wad- 
ded note into my lap. When I turned to him 
smiling, he was glaring fixedly through the 
window, with his legs entwining the supports of 
the desk and his jaw working quickly beneath 
his lean, suffused cheek. 

"Girl," the message ran, "will you go with 
me to my fraternity dance to-morrow 
night?" 

" Yes, Peter," I wrote laughing, " I'll go with 
you to your dance." 

He was still staring through the window when 
I tossed him my acceptance, so that the paper 
fell on the floor at his feet. Stooping, he 
snatched it up without a glance and shoved it 
deep into his pocket. 
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He met me next evening at the door of the 
gymnasium, looking strange and different in 
dress clothes and a stiff collar. His features 
only were familiar and unchanged, their still, de- 
fiant intensity contrasting sharply with the mo- 
bile animation of his companions. 

"Little hawk/' I said smiling and touching 
the smooth surface of his white shirt> "where 
are your rough,<^dun feathers to-night?** 

He did not answer, only stood there looking 
at me and then turned away sharply. 

"Come on," he muttered, "let's go in and 
dance." 

Upstairs, the music was uneven, thin, fre- 
quently discordant, but each occasional tremor 
of the original, insinuating rhythm charged 
the boy's movements as with an electric 
current. 

" Peter," I said at last, " where did you learn 
to dance ? " 

" I don't know," he replied, without meeting 
my eyes. "I never danced this way before." 
Then he added simply, with his face still averted, 
" I guess I've never been quite so happy." 
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Almost daily now, Peter and I took long walks 
together after German class. Then I maneuvered 
incessantly to make him talk of Donald Gray. 

One lowering afternoon of late autumn, we 
had tramped far into the suburbs of the city, 
while he told me of a boy's military training in 
Germany. 

"Peter," I interrupted suddenly, "has your 
father spent much of his life in Europe?" 

" Oh, yes," he replied, " a great deal of it We 
always lived there while I was a kid." Then he 
added shyly, " You see, Mother died when I was 
bom. She was a Norwegian sculptress whom 
Father met while painting in Paris." 

We were silent for a moment, and then I said 
slowly : 

" What did he do, alone with a baby son ? " 

"Engaged a wet nurse, — a Bretonne. We 
all lived together in a little apartment on Mont- 
martre." 

" But didn't you ever have any other woman, 
an aunt or cousin, I mean, to take care of you? " 

" No," said Peter. " Father did it all. That's 
why we've been such pals." 
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I looked away quickly, across the gray, sodden 
environs of the city. It was raining now, and 
the great drops trickled monotonously from the 
battered eaves of old, wooden hoyses, and 
splashed with dull rhythm into the turbid pools 
at our feet. Finally when I did not talk any 
more, Peter exclaimed abruptly: 

"Girl, you're frightfully fagged and your 
shoes are all soggy. You've got to go into this 
house until I can get a taxi." 

" Oh, no, Peter," I protested, " we'll cut across 
to a car." 

" No," he insisted, " the cars are six or eight 
blocks away." 

So accordingly, we went up the rickety steps 
of one of the wooden cottages and asked the 
woman if I might sit in the kitchen by the stove 
until Peter could find a telephone and order a 
motor to take us home. 

After about twenty minutes, he came back 
triumphant, shaking the water from his macki- 
naw, of which one pocket bulged abnormally, and 
stamping his sodden shoes. 

"Pardon me," he said to our slatternly 
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hostess, "but may I have a glass of 
water ? " 

Fumbling in his coat, he brought out a tiny 
pellet of paper, which carefully enwrapped in its 
depths a five-grain tablet of aspirin. 

"There, girl," he commanded, "take this so 
you won't catch cold." 

Later, in the motor, he stared silently through 
the window for a few moments, and then, crim- 
son to the roots of his shaggy hair, reached 
again into his pocket and squeezed forth a great 
pair of woolen stockings. 

"You'd better take off your shoes and put 
these on," he jerked out, tossing them into my lap. 

Then he squirmed around on the seat until his 
back was turned toward me, and scowled once 
more through the open window. 

"Do you know Donald Gray, the painter?*' 
a man asked me one night at dinner. 

"Yes," I replied, staring at the silent stream 
of bubbles in the stem of my champagne glass. 

" Oh ! " he cried, " don't you think that he's 
the most lovable man in this city ? " 
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That night I dreamed I told Peter's father that 
he was, and he looked at me with his young, 
blue eyes and said laughing : 

*' Well, Miss Crosby, there's only one thing in 
the world to do— get over it ! " 

The yellow leaves on the campus shriveled to 
brown and fell from the trees; the screaming of 
jays grew rarer; and the first snowflakes strag- 
gled thinly through the sharp, gray air, yet I 
had not seen Peter's father again. Then sud- 
denly one afternoon, when I was leaving the 
University, he overtook me. 

"Are you going to the car? " he asked, fall- 
ing into step at my side. 

" Yes," I replied, and found my voice tremu- 
lous with excitement " I thought I'd rtm down 
to the exhibit at the art gallery." 

" May I go with you ? " he said slowly. 

I nodded, and thinking of Peter, went on in 
silence. When a thin, impetuous form flung it- 
self into a drug store beyond from a roadster 
full of men, I started, believing it was he; and 
when we -passed his fraternity house I stared 
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across the street in fear that he was looking out 
of the window. 

" I wondered if I should ever see you again/' 
Donald Gray said suddenly. 

In their embarrassment, the blue eyes gazed 
straight ahead, so that I could study his profile 
furtively. The black hair curled crisply and 
there was gray over the temples. His lips were 
thin and his body long and slender. He be- 
longed to me as something which years since I 
had made my own. 

" No," I said, " I knew that we should have 
to meet again." 

Still he did not look at me, and when a pass- 
ing child on roller skates clvmg to a wagon and 
jolted perilously over the frozen ground, we 
commented on it simultaneously to escape once 
more to the commonplace. 

A block beyond, a drunken man was sleeping 
on the curbing. His flushed cheek was pressed 
against a pillar, and his lips, parted in a smile 
of imbecile peace, drooled over the white stone. 
His knees sagged and his great, red hands hung 
limply between them. 
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"Poor devil!" exclaimed Donald Gray im- 
pulsively. 

As we walked on, I told him of my ride on 
the motor-cycle with Peter. But he was obvi- 
ously absorbed and inattentive. 

" Miss Crosby," he said abruptly, and the 
blood surged into his face, ''do you mind if I 
go back and take that chap home ? " 

"Why certainly not," I replied in surprise. 
" Do you know him ? " 

" No," he answered, twisting the button of his 
coat uncertainly, " but Fd hate to have the police 
get him." 

He left me in a comer drug store with a maga- 
zine and chocolate malted milk. 

From the doorway, I watched him approach 
the sleeping man and shake him by the shoulder 
insistently. After a few moments of parleying, 
during which the red face looked vacantly up 
into his, he dragged the limp form to its feet, 
and then the two went down the street together, 
arm in arm, uncertain and argumentative. 

it was over an hour before my escort returned, 
apologetic but pleased as a child. 
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" The poor fool," he laughed, " insisted on giv- 
ing me this." 

It was a workingman's Sunday shirt, cheap, 
vivid, and immaculate. He took it to be wrapped 
at the counter and dropped it, stamped and ad- 
dressed, into the box outside. 

" Do you know," I told him, smiling, when we 
were sitting together in the car, "last week at 
dinner some one asked me if I knew you, and 
then exclaimed, 'He's the most lovable man in 
the city I ' That night I dreamed I admitted to 
you that really I thought you were, whereupon 
you laughed at me and said : * Well, Miss Crosby, 
there's only one thing in the world to do, — get 
over it!'" 

In our mutual excitement, Donald Gray threw 
back his head and laughed so that the passengers 
in neighboring seats turned to stare at us. 

" I hope," he said at last, " that I should rise 
to the occasion more gallantly than that ! " 

That autumn, Eleanor and Lucy Ethridge, the 
twins who had dissipated my illusions of the 
stork on the eventful Saturday when we had 
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sewed for the purple stone, gave the first com- 
ing-out dance of the season. As they had been 
East at college, their debut was the year follow- 
ing mine, although they were almost two years 
older. 

The day of the party, I went over in the morn- 
ing to help arrange the flowers. Eleanor and I 
opened boxes while Lucy took the cards in each 
and listed the contents on the back. 

" Madame Bentley, American beauties," she 
cited in her soft, dull voice, "Mrs. Hemming- 
way, a basket of violets, Donald Gray, chrysan- 
themums " 

Lucy ! " I exclaimed inadvertently. 
Well ? " she drawled, pausing to look at me 
inquisitively. 

" How did you meet him? ^' I asked, vexed at 
my obvious excitement. 

"He's a friend of Father's," she replied, re^ 
turning to her task. " He'll be here to-night, — 
Billy Fargo, daisies and snapdragon, Elizabeth 
Fiske, colonial bouquets, — do you know 
him?" 

" Yes," I said, busy with a vase of roses, " I've 
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met him. He lives near the University and his 
son's in my German class." 

That evening at the dance the vibrant beats 
of piano and banjos followed by the insinuating 
wail of the violins seemed to pulse through the 
warm, sweet air of the ballroom like bright stars 
of summer falling swiftly in a trail of radiance; 
the vivid colors of the flowers and the sparkle 
of crystal chandeliers charged the atmosphere 
with an electric brilliancy; while now and then, 
suddenly, high, quick voices laughed in happy 
abandonment. 

When Donald Gray came, he appeared to me 
abruptly from behind a group of people, and 
stood in the doorway watching. For a long time 
I danced on, with my heart beating rapidly, but 
pretending not to notice him. At last during a 
pause in the music, he crossed the floor hur- 
riedly. 

" It's my turn now," he announced, applaud- 
ing for an encore. 

"How do you do, Mr. Gray," I said, 
smiling. 

" I don't dance," he apologized, " but will you 
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sit this one out with me ? " — ^and he led the way 
to two chairs in a comer of the hall. 

" That's a beautiful* gown," he said shyly as ' "• 
we sat down. 

**I hoped that you would like it," I replied. 
Here in a ballroom, at a debutante dance given 
by and for my childhood friends, I suddenly felt 
the overwhelming difference between this quiet, 
experienced man and the boys who had been my 
partners. 

Donald Gray said nothing for a moment, then 
he asked in a low voice: 

" Did you know that I was coming to-night ? " 

I nodded silently. 

"And did you really think of me when you 
put on that dress ? " 

I nodded again, and then said quickly : 

" How are Peter and Beppo ? " 

"All right," he answered quietly, looking 
away from me. Then his eyes flashed their 
young, sudden smile. 

" Peter caught a sparrow with a trap to-day, 
and flew the hawk after it in the apartment. 
Beppo wasn't quite as tame as he expected, so 
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that he spent most of the afternoon catching 
him, instead of going to a ball game. He's leav* 
ing to-night on a week-end visit." 

" Oh," I said passionately, ** I wish that Pettr 
wouldn't keep Beppo caged and make him kill 
smaller birds. It's frightfully cruel." 

"Well," said Donald Gray tolerantly, "all 
boys are cruel." 

But Peter's almost ^ man," I protested. 

He's too old for that sort of thing." 
Peter's only a kid," his father exclaimed. 

Just then. Jack approached our comer and 
asked me to dance. 

" No," I said slowly to Donald Gray as I rose 
and turned away, "Peter isn't a child any 
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more." 



When I looked back from the ballroom, he 
stood as I had left him, still watching me, and 
frequently after that, as I danced through the 
evening, I encountered from the doorway or 
the balcony the same quiet, earnest gaze. But 
finally he disappeared and I decided regretfully 
that he had gone home. 

I had supper with Billy Fargo. Month by 
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month as I saw the boy, he was becoming quieter 
and more morose. 

"How's the sponge supply," I teased as we 
sat down opposite each other at the little table. 

But Billy did not smile. His lips were drawn 
^nd his eyes had a haunting bitterness. 

" Marian/' he exclaimed, " it's fierce 1 I can't 
stand it any longer. When we get a new ship- 
ment of sponges, do you suppose I can give a 
rip what they weigh, or how soft or scratchy, 
or how elastic or stiff the damn things are? I 
just sit and stare at the crate and wonder who 
the fellows were who dove for them and what 
kind of black, stinking hovels they came out of. 
— ^I've a squad of Boy Scouts," he added with 
a short laugh, "every week at the settlement, 
just to get away from commercialism and in 
touch again, once in a while, with real things." 

Then he looked away sharply, for his eyes had 
suddenly filled with tears. 

" Every week," he repeated mockingly. " Why 
I could give the little beggars every day and 
night of my life. Then I'd be really happy." 

"Oh, Billy," I whispered helplessly, covertly 
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stroking his knee under the table, " I'm terribly- 
sorry." 

" Jove ! " he continued unheeding, " I envy 
you, — through college in two years and ready to 
get to work. — No ! " he exclaimed earnestly, 
"take four years more and get a law degree. 
You'll be lots more useful then." 

My hand slid heavily from his knee. 

" Perhaps I shall," I said slowly,—" I don't 
know." 

Then finally, to break the pause that followed, 
I suggested that we go back to the ballroom. 

" All right," Billy agreed indifferently, and we 
rose, leaving the supper untasted. 

Suddenly, across the room, my eyes met 
Donald Gray's, as he sat at a table with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ethridge. He had not gone home! — ^and 
now the exultant thought flashed into my mind 
that he had stayed because of me, for he was 
watching me still, with that unwavering, quiz- 
zical intensity. 

"Who is that gentleman you nodded to?" 
Billy asked abruptly as we were leaving the din- 
ing-room. 
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" A painter who lives near the University," I 
explained tremulously. 

" He's got a bully face," the boy commented, 
looking back as he stepped aside to let me 
pass. 

The following day was Sunday and so I was 
at home. Grandmother Crosby came over for 
dinner. We sat together in the living-room, and 
I played my new victrola. She had a prejudice 
against recent inventions, so that I had bought 
the sextet from Lucia especially to appease her. 
Once she told Father that he should play it to her 
when she was dying. 

Presently the maid announced a telephone call 
for me and I started up to answer it 

" Marian," Grandmother called sharply, " you 
may just wait a moment and turn off this ma- 
chine of yoiu-s. You'll talk forever — and I don't 
know how to stop it." 

Laughing, I switched it off and ran down the 
hall to the telephone. 

" Miss Crosby? " inquired a strangely familiar 
voice. "This is Donald Gray." 
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The musdes of my 1^^ seemed suddenly to 
fail me, while my throat contracted sharply — 

**G-good morning, Mr. Gray," I stammered. 

"How do you fed,^ he queried cheerfully, 
" after your gay evening? '* 

"All right, thank you," I replied, with an 
effort. 

There was a slight .pause, and then he asked 
abruptly : 

" Would you like to ride to-morrow afternoon 
in the park?'* n 

" Thank you, that would be splendid I " I said 
excitedly, struggling to control my voice. 
"Where and when shall I meet you?" 

"I'll come to Peabody East with the horses 
at three o'clock," he answered. 

"Three o'clock," I repeated. "Very well— 
and thank you so much." 

I hung up the receiver with a bang and raced 
wildly down the hall again. Grandmother still 
sat in the big armchair, staring somberly down 
Darrein Boulevard through the bay-window. I 
flung my arms around her neck and kissed her 
impetuously. 
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" Go on, you little wild-cat," die said, firmly 
disengaging my hands and pushing me from her. 
"What ails you?" 

But her eyes softened nevertheless, and she 
looked up at me with a pleased, tolerant smile. 

The following day after German dass, Peter 
as usual was with me when I descended the stairs 
and crossed the campus. As we approached the 
walk which led to Peabody East, I strolled more 
and more slowly. But we reached it at last, 
and not daring to look at Peter, I turned 
away. 

" Why, girl," he protested, " don't go in yet. 
What's the matter with you this afternoon ? " 
I-I've got some work to do," I stammered. 
Oh, chuck it, little grind. Let's walk over to 
the lake." 

Then, heartily ashamed, I said suddenly, " No, 
I'm going out." 

Still I did not dare to meet his eyes, but I 
heard his shoe scuffing back and forth across 
the graveL 

" All right," he said at last, *' some other day 
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then." And he walked away slowly, somberly 
kicking a loose stone from the road with one foot 
and then the other. 

As I dressed, I anxiously planned things to 
talk about to Donald Gray. He was so much 
more experienced than I, that I was afraid I 
should bore him or that I should be too shy to 
say anything. Really we had only Peter and 
Beppo in common and of the former it hurt me 
to think. Nevertheless, I decided to ask him of 
the boy's childhood and how long he had been 
training hawks ; to tell him of a new maid in the 
hall who had remarked to me that morning that 
*'she couldn't enjoy herself talking with the 
young ladies as the other maids did, until she 
bought a new set of teeth; " and to inquire if he 
thought it was Billy's duty to stay in his father's 
sponge business. 

But later, when he had helped me to mount, 
had flung himself astride his own horse and was 
trotting beside me down a long avenue of bare, 
autumnal trees, I said none of these things, only 
asked abruptly after a long silence — "Why did 
you wish me to ride with you ? " 
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" Because you make me very happy," he an- 
swered slowly. 

**How can / make you happy?" I pursued 
" To you I must seem so young and so uninter- 
esting." 

" Some day, Marian," he replied, staring down 
the straight road before us, "I'll tell you 
why." 

Again we trotted on without speaking, and 
then it was his turn for an abrupt question. 

"Marian," he demanded softly, "have you 
ever been in love ? " 

" No," I answered, " just with Jim." And I 
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told him of the boss and Karpeles and the 
wooden shack by the dried-up river. • 

"Qiild of dreams," he said, "that is very 
beautiful." Then he added in a low voice, 
"What would you do if you loved a real per- 
son?" 

Troubled, I hesitated a moment. 

" I should try not to let my love hurt any one," 
I told him at last, " and I should want to give 
him everything." 
In any case?" 
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I nodded — ^* Barring the first condition.^ 
He looked at me quizzically, kindly — 
** Do you know," he inquired, " what you are 
saying?" 

"Yes," I replied, meeting his young, blue 
eyes. And we were silent again. 

The air was sullen and sharp, biting vin- 
dictively at my cramped fingers, so that finally I 
shifted the lines from left to right, and shook my 
numbed hand up and down. Then Donald Gray 
reached over and took it in his, drawing off the 
gauntlet and chafing my swollen fingers gently 
and deliberately. 

Thereafter, he was constantly in my mind. In 
the library, instead of taking notes on my ref- 
erence reading, I found myself going over and 
over the entire conversation of my fpur meet- 
ings with him. At night, as I stared into the 
blackness of my small room, a picture of the 
tall, straight form arose before my eyes. Usually 
it was guiding the gamboling progress of the 
stocky little dnmkard and I laughed aloud at the 
memory, ludicrous, quixotic, and appealing. 
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And then it seemed interminable, the waiting, to 
see him again I 

" Peter," I said at last, one day as we were 
leaving the building of modern languages to- 
gether, " let's go over and feed Beppo." 

** Why sure," he replied, turning immediately 
down the street that led to the apartment. His 
childish pleasure at my interest made me feel 
guilty and ashamed, yet I told him with feigned 
generosity : 

" I'm going to make you a hood for Beppo, 
so that you can begin training him." To myself 
I whispered exultantly, "You can go to the 
studio again ! " 

That day, however, I was punished for my 
ctmning, as the big room was empty save for the 
canvases and the cage in the comer. As I fed 
the captive bird with meat which Peter gave 
me, I eagerly examined the picture on the 
easel. 

Emerging from the canvas was a city street, 
.with overhead the black trestle of an elevated 
track. On either side, in sweeping strokes of 
brown, gray, and red, the buildings were indi- 
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cated, and before them hurried an indistinct 
crowd of pedestrians with heads bowed and 
shoulders hunched in the matinal haste of the de- 
partment store derk and the office employee. 
Motors and delivery wagons were sketched in by 
vague blotches of green, red, and blue, while on 
one of the great supports of the trestle was a 
yellow stain of morning sunshine. In the fore- 
ground stoo<} a street laborer. The ,blue of the 
north seas was in his eyes and the flame of long 
summer suns in his hair, and in his face was the 
wind that sweeps across a shining glacier. His 
shirt of scarlet flannel was thrown open at the 
throat and breast, as high overhead he swung 
a ponderous steel mallet. Mutely the tense figure 
bespoke all that was strong and joyous in the 
morning, in work, and in the city. 

Then I compared Donald Gray with the boy 
beside me. The former loved man, the conscious 
and voluntary, while the latter, with his birds, 
airships, and physics, symbolized nature, the me- 
chanical and inexorable. But the spirit qj both 
was energy. 

" Oh, Peter," I cried impulsively, " let Beppo 
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go. It's inconsistent and crud to keep him 
caged." 

Then Peter threw open the casement windows 
and put his hand on the wooden peg which held 
the cage door, 

" Girl," he said softly, " shall we let the hawk 
go?" 

But I had bethought me, and answered hur« 
riedly — "No, not now. It's too cold. Let's 
wait until the spring." 

That night the creature's dull eyes and droop- 
ing wings, and the boy's fine, passionate face 
haunted me until I buried my head in the pillows 
to shut them out, and cried bitterly with shame 
and bewilderment. 

The scarlet hood for the hawk was gay, — 
and in the street, below Peter's apartment, 
a hurdy-gurdy was plasring. Above, in 
the studio, Donald Gray painted more stains 
of yellow sunshine into the picture of the 
laborer. 

"You love the city, don't you?" I said as I 
stood beside him. 
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Yes," he replied with his quick, young smile. 

It's so dramatic. This one always reminds me 
of a clumsy, growing boy whose clothes are 
much too large." 

I laughed, happy and excited to be with him 
again, and went over to the cage in the comer* 
Bored and hungry, the little dun hawk snatched 
the red meat from my fingers. 

" Poor Beppo," I whispered, stroking the dry, 
warm feathers, " poor old Beppo ! " 

Then I slipped the hood gently over his head. 
It fitted, but when I drew it off and gave him 
another piece of meat, he cut savagely into my 
finger with his strong beak. The blood spurted 
out darkly and pattered on the paper at the bot- 
tom of the cage. 

" Marian ! " cried Donald Gray, and he seized 
my finger and put it between his lips. 

** Don't," I exclaimed, " please don't." 

I drew away my hand and wrapped a handker- 
chief about it. The hurdy-gurdy broke off 
abruptly and the room was still as I walked 
slowly over to the window. 

** Does it hurt ? " he asked at last. 
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"Yes," I replied, staring into the street, "it 
hurts a great deal." 

"Marian," he said gently, "you must trust 
life. Don't be afraid." He picked up my coat 
and laid it around me. " Come," he added, " the 
sun is setting. Let's go down and walk awhile." 

The winter twilight of pink and purple lured 
from the dingy streets of the foreign quarter a 
strange and timorous beauty. It made the faded 
reds and blues of rickety tenements gleam with 
the dull harmony of ancient wood, carved and 
colored by dead hands in silent Middle Age 
monasteries. From the black windows, rags and 
grimy blankets hung limply in dim, vertical lines 
like ghosts of a bygone fete. Beyond, the sun's 
level rays slanted softly from the worn surface 
of cobblestones, which here and there, — as some 
were higher than others,— cast little livid shad- 
ows. Silently, as patient cattle going to low, 
dark bams, the laborers were returning from 
work. Beside us, on a doorstep, a muffled 
woman was watching, as she soothed the baby 
in her arms. 

"Oh, Marian," said Donald Gray, while the 
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woman in the drab shawl crooned sadly and 
wildly to her diild, " I want the pattern of our 
life to be fine and white and strong." 

He gave a supper-party several days after 
Qiristmas vacation. 

" Girl," said Peter scornfully, " they're just a 
lot of highbrows. Come on and go skating in- 
stead." 

"Oh, no," I protested, "that would be too 
rude. I promised your father that Fd come." 
. And so he went skating by himself. 

I had not seen Donald Gray for over three 
weeks. That night I meant to be the first to ar- 
rive, so that we should have a few minutes alone 
together, but I was late in dressing and when I 
finally reached the studio it was filled with 
people. There were several artists, three Uni- 
versity professors and their wives, a writer, a 
dramatic critic, and an actress. When I entered 
the room, Donald was making cocktails on a 
table in the corner, grimacing earnestly as he rat- 
tled the shaker up and down, while the clatter 
of ice almost drowned the hum of conversation* 
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Seeing me, his features relaxed an instant to give 
me a friendly little smile, as his cold, wet hand 
grasped mine — 

" HuUoa," he said cheerfully. 

Soon after, a buffet supper was brought in, 
and we sat down, haphazard, with whomsoever 
we chanced to be talking. My companion was 
a strange-eyed scientist from the University. 
His irises were golden yellow with an outer ring 
of clear steel gray, and shot through by minute 
brown radii. They interested me so much that 
I stared at them constantly as we talked, discuss- 
ing my childhood friend who made tiny motors 
and on whom I had asked Miss Douglas' advice. 
When coffee was finally served, and the little 
supper groups began to disperse I looked around 
regretfully for Donald Gray, but he was already 
established with a new futurist painter on a large 
divan at one end of the room. And so I sat 
down, hurt and disappointed, to discuss Darrelli 
Boulevard with the writer. 

" In what are they interested, those little mid- 
Victorians ? " he asked. " For instance, what do 
they talk about when they take tea together ? " 
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I liked his keen, gentle face and his appealing 
manner, that was both light and sincere. 

"Church," I replied, "of which their one 
idea of efficiency is to have a minister who 
doesn't ramble, who arranges and emphasizes his 
points so that they can remember the main ideas 
afterwards, and repeat them during the week to 
each other; and servants, in whom they take a 
tolerant, matriarchal interest" 

"What do they read?" 

And so he questioned and I analyzed con- 
scientiously. But all the while I was watching 
Donald Gray and the futurist painter. I won- 
dered if our meeting had given him the same 
glad thrill that it had given me. In the pauses 
of our conversation, the pang that it had not 
pricked me again and again. Through his in- 
difference, we had had no word together, yet 
with the futurist painter, he seemed animated, 
exuberant even, and thoroughly engrossed. 

At last the evening was over. I did not know 
where to telephone for a motor, so that I had to 
approach my host reluctantly and interrupt his 
eager, bantering argument. 
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" I'm afraid," I said coldly, " that I have to 
go now. Would you please show me where the 
telephone is?" 

His radiance was anno)ring, and I turned away 
sharply to follow him down the hall. At the 
door of the little booth, he stepped aside to let 
me precede him, so that when he entered, he had 
to reach behind me to turn on the electric light, 
— and for an instant the tips of his fingers 
touched my shoulder. I started involuntarily, 
and we stood there as if turned to stone until 
Donald's hand fell to his side, while with the 
ottfer he groped to find the switch and snapped 
it sharply. 

" It was wonderful," he said softly, " wonder- 
ful to watch you to-night." 

Trembling, I sat down and gave the number, 
while he covered my fingers with his. Even 
when the busy signal buzzed on and on, I sat 
there not daring to move. But finally I hung up 
the receiver and rose to my feet. As I passed 
him, I looked up suddenly, in spite of myself, 
then clasped my arms around his neck. For a 
moment he held me, his warm lips against my 
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forehead, then I jerked myself free, and hur- 
ried, ahnost running, down the hall to the studio. 

Peter, his father, and I were of the same 
house-party one Sunday in the country. It 
was late afternoon and I was reading beside 
an open fire with Donald Gray. Peter sat be- 
fore us on the floor cleaning a rusty pair of 
skates. Presently he jumped up, and whipping 
the long, greasy rag over his shoulder, went out 
whistling to get more kerosene. 

"Is Peter going skating?". Donald Gray 
asked me, watching the fire lazily through nar- 
rowed blue eyes. 

" Yes,'* I replied, " to-night by moonlight on 
the river." 

He covered my hand gently as it rubbed back 
and forth over the rough edge of the khaki 
lounge swung from the ceiling. 

"You and I," he said, "are lots older than 
Peter." 

I promised to go with him," I answered, 
troubled. 

Donald Gray stared moodily at the fire. 
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What are you reading? " I asked finally. < 
He showed me the back of his book, keeping 

a place with one finger. 
'* Poems, by Francis Thompson," I read 

aloud. 

When he laid it flat again on his knee, he 

searched for a moment through several pages 

and then read softly: 

Summer set lip to earth's bosom bare, 
And left the flushed print in a poppy there : 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came. 
And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 

With burnt mouth red like a lion's it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank. 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 

Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 
And hot as a swinked gipsy is, 
And drowsed in sleepy savageries. 
With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kisa. 

A child and man paced side by side. 
Treading the skirts of eventide ; 
But between the clasp' of his hand and hers 
Lay, felt not, twenty withered years. 
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She turned, with the rout of her dusk South hair 
And saw the sleeping gipsy there; 
And snatched and snapped it in swift child^s whim. 
With — * Keep it, long as you live ! * — to him. 

And his smile, as nymphs from their laving meres. 
Trembled up from a bath of tears ; 
And joy, like a mew sea-rocked apart 
Tossed on the waves of his troubled heart 

For he saw what she did not see. 
That — as kindled by its own fervency — 
The verge shriveled inward smolderingly : 

And suddenly, 'twixt his hand and hers 
He knew the twenty withered years — 
No flower, but twenty shriveled years. 

' Was never such thing until this hour,* 
Low to his heart he said ; ' the flower 
Of sleep brings wakening to me. 
And of oblivion memory.* 

* Was never this thing to me,* he ssud, 

' Though with bruised poppies my feet are red ! * 
And again to his own heart very low : 

* Oh, child ! I love, for I love and know ; 
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' But you who love nor know at all 
The diverse chambers in Love's guest-hall. 
Where some rise early, few sit long : 
In how dijSFering accents hear the throng 
His great Pentecostal tongue; 

' Who know not love from amity. 

Nor my reported self from me ; 

A fair fit gift is this, meseems. 

You give — ^this withering flower of dreams. 

^ Oh, frankly fickle and fickly true. 
Do you know what the days will do to you ? 
To your Love and you what the days will do. 
Oh, frankly fickle, and fickly true? 

' You have loved me, Fair, three lives— or days : 
Twill pass with the passing of my face. 
But where / go, your face goes too. 
To watch lest I play false to you. 

' I am but, my sweet, your foster lover. 
Knowing well when certain years are over 
You vanish from me to another; 
Yet I know, and love, like the foster-mother. 

* So, frankly fickle, and fickly true I 
For my brief life-while I take from you 
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This token, fair and fit meseems, 

For me — ^this withering flower of dreams.' " 

He broke off suddenly, while I stared before 
me at the mute little reminders of Peter's 
preparations for to-night — a rusty pair of skates, 
a clasp-knife, an empty cup for kerosene, and a 
string with which to mend the strap. 

"Oh, Donald!'* I cried, "111 have to go 
away. I love you and Peter loves me." 

He did not answer, only stroked my hand 
kindly, and then bent over abruptly and kissed 
it 

Moonlight flooded the great trough of heavily 
wooded river with a still, poignant mystery. 
Over the stark earth the air was saturated by 
white radiance, furtive and evanescent, which re- 
vealed itself silently, now on the slender ridge 
of glass along some gaunt bough, now on the 
murky convolution of a cloud, now in a little 
whorl of blown snow which rose up suddenly as 
some thin ghost to steal along the dead reeds of 
the bank and then sink down again without a 
sound. And where the moonbeams fell were 
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also pale shadows, eery, wan, and vague as 
echoes. 

As we went down the river for the first time, 
Peter skated before me to reconnoiter for thin 
ice. His long, smooth strokes were powerful as 
the sweep of strong wings, and when he turned, 
his body swerved and dipped without a move- 
ment of the limbs, to glide back silently, tense, 
and swift as the hawk he loved. 

The early winter sunshine streamed through 
the clear panes and shone in great, dazzling 
squares on the varnished floor as I finished 
breakfast one morning in the dining-room of 
Peabody East. Thinly, from the far end of the 
corridor, the telephone jangled, to be followed 
by the heavy, even steps of the colored maid. 

"Oh, it must — it must be Donald Gray for 
me ! " I whispered over and over in the inter- 
minable silence that succeeded. 

At last the slow steps were returning and the 
black face appeared in the door. I jumped up 
to meet her, and when she nodded ran breath- 
lessly down the length of the long hall. 
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"It'is a bully day," Donald announced, as I 
took up the receiver. " Don't you want to walk 
awhile?" 

"Oh, yes," I cried, "and let's hurry. I'll 
meet you in the park." 

As I sprang, tw6 steps at a time, up the five 
flights of stairs to my room, the sun poured in 
still, soft gold through the broad windows of the 
landings. In its tawny radiance, tiny dust parti- 
cles, like millions of minute spiders, wove mad, 
intricate patterns up and down, and back and 
forth; while through one of the bare corridors 
a girl's voice shrilled joyously: 



<i 



Oh, Mister Rat has gone to town — 

Um-m-m, Um-m-m. 

Oh, Mister Rat has gone to town 

To get his niece a wedding gown — 

Um-m-m." 



Upstairs, as I laced my high hunting-boots 
and pulled a baggy, velvet cap over my hair, 
Micky, my little marmoset, swung from the 
electric Jight fixture and chattered wildly until I 
rolled him in his flannel blanket and stuffed him 
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into the pocket of my mackinaw, from under 
whose flap his tiny, wicked face peered ex- 
citedly as I ran down the stairs again, across the 
crowded campus, and into the great, radiant 
park. / 

It had rained in the night; then the wet trees 
and shrubs had frozen and the rain had turned 
to snow. Now each branch and twig was en- 
cased in ice, while over the uneven ground be- 
neath stretched fold upon fold of glistening, 
powdery white. The cold winter sunshine de- 
flected brilliantly from millions of tiny facets in 
the boughs, and scintillated like pulverized dia- 
monds on the undulating snow. In their stiff, 
new dresses the trees were nodding rigidly and 
murmuring to each other with thin, crackling 
laughter; while now and then a bit of ice shiv- 
ered loose from the rest and dropped, swift and 
straight and silent, into the soft depths below. 

I saw him first at the end of a long avenue of 
poplars. He had a unique way when he walked 
of swinging his right arm, and as usual, he wore 
a soft hat. 

While I ran the length of the grove to meet 
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him, tripping in my eagerness and flinging tUe 
clods of snow waist-high, I had an odd sense of 
repetition, for thus a hmidred times had Kar- 
peles sttimbled excitedly across the sand and 
gravel of the dried river bed to greet Jim. When 
I reached him, panting, he threw wide his arms. 
"Hilda!" he bantered, "Hilda Wangel, 
youVe come down from the north to me as to 
the Master Builder." Then he stooped and kissed 
my lips, holding me tightly with his eyes laughing 
into mine. 

• 

Peter was going to a house-party over the 
week-end. Friday, when he told me after Ger- 
man class, there was a long tear in his flannel 
shirt 

Mend your clothes, little sloven," I teased, 

or they'll laugh at you." 

Peter looked down at the rent whimsically. 

I can't sew," he jerked out smiling. 
Then let your cook do it," I suggested. He 
shook his head. "She's gone off to see her 
sister." 

That afternoon, the janitor let me into the 
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empty apartment, ^and I mended and patched the 
boy's clothes. While I worked the smell of dean 
flannel and its rough, warm surface made me 
think of Jim, 

As I was finishing, Peter came in. He stood 
on the threshold dating the knob of the door, 
with his jaw twitching beneath his lean, brown 
cheek. Then he crossed the room slowly and 
laid his hand roughly on my shoulder. 

'^ Thanks, awfully," he said, staring through 
the window at the littered, frozen yard 
below. 

" Donald," I said rductantly, one evening in 
a motor, " what shall we do about Peter ? He 
doesn't even know that we see each other — and 
he loves me." 

Donald looked at me with patient earnestness. 
"Don't you realize, Marian," he replied, "that 
Peter's only a child? It's just an infatuation 
which he'll get over." 

He bent doser and pressed his cheek to mine 
! — ^"Then we shall be married," he conduded 
softly. 
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The little roadhouse at the outskirts of the 
city was warm on a winter's evening. Often 
after sunset I used to walk out there with 
Donald Gray for a supper of grilled steak and 
dark beer. Hour after hour, the varnished 
nickelodeon with its fan-shaped embellishments 
of silk would grind forth brazen, mechanical 
waltzes for ponderous Germans to dance, while 
we talked on and on in our dim comer. Then 
finally we would return through the long, still 
avenues with their rows of dark bungalows and 
silent, square apartment houses, with their sleepy, 
drunken street lamps, and with their vague, 
nocturnal gleam of snow. 

" Donald," I said one evening, " you promised 
to say why you love me." * 

Thoughtfully, he leaned across the narrow 
table and smoothed the thick edge of the crockery 
platter. For me, the clouds of cigarette smoke 
which hung over the room, and the rich, pungent 
beer, softened the jerky shuffling of the Germans 
and the clang of the nickelodeon to something 
rhythmical and subdued. 

I love you," he said finally, "because back 
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and forth across the gray warp of my hum- 
drum, middle-aged life you have woven a bright 
woof of youth and joy and ambition.*' 

It was February, and we were walking in the 
country down a discarded railroad track. The 
cold, yellow sim of winter was nearing the west- 
em horizon. Softly and thickly, for miles about 
us, lay the fresh, new snow. It was a blue and 
white day upon which the scattered, prairie trees, 
stiffly bearing their white burdens, cast gatmt, 
livid shadows. Donald, his eyes young and gay, 
was singing: 



It's a long way to Tipperaiy 
It's a long way to 



"Run, Donald, run!" I cYied, picking up a 
switch that lay in my path. 

The supple willow screamed through the air, 
then swiftly, silently cut great, elliptic welts in 
the loose snow. Donald ran backward ahead of 
me, just out of reach of the whip. The clear 
wind swept keenly past my cheeks. We laughed 
as we stumbled over the hidden railroad ties. 
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Abruptly, Donald paused, and the teasing smile 
faded from his blue eyes. 

" God ! Marian," he said, " but you are beauti* 
f ul like a fairy — ^the fairy who made the day." 

Near the track a cock crowed shrilly and over 
all poured the still, golden sunshine. 

* 

When we walked there again, it was late 
March and winter had gone. We took from 
morning imtil evening and tramped the entire 
distance to the city. The sky was somber with 
a threat of spring rains, while here and there 
lay a streaming patch of grimy snow. Bare, 
gray, and dirty, the straggling suburban farms 
seemed to have crawled out across the prairies, 
to sink beneath a cluster of scrawny trees or into 
muddy hollows, too worn and hopeless to strug- 
gle further. Across the drab background of 
sodden plain and leaden sky, of stark, huddled 
sheds and worn, dull-eyed cottages, the strong, 
white pattern of our love went on and on. 

Slow, imperceptible, and certain as dawn 
spring stole into the damp, bare streets of the 
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city. Beside the curbingSi sturdy lilac bushes 
vaunted bravely the frail, new green of their 
blackened twigs. Qearly and surely through the 
pungent air early robins trilled their matencalls. 
Children on skates rolled harshly along the ce- 
ment pavements, or crouched with grimy hands 
and shrill, vociferous voices over earthen patches 
in the meager herbage of lots or sidewalk 
borders, to shoot and barter marbles. Up and 
down the side streets rang the rollicking chant of 
the strawberry vender, while the intoned cry of 
the rags-old-iron man persisted plaintively in the 
long alleys. 

Westward, through the dingy b)rways of the 
foreign quarter and south across the lush grass 
of the flats, bloomed a squat thorn bush. It 
sprawled unheeded beside a thin, noiseless brook, 
in the shelter of a low ridge running parallel to 
the hazy outlifie of the city. Silently, during the 
golden hours of radiant mornings and mellow 
afternoons of May, the slim, mauve pennants of 
smoke streamed upward from the distant hori- 
zon, the brilliant dragon-flies swerved and darted 
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through the breathless air^ the wan petals flut- 
tered to the tangled grass below, and the little 
brook slid over the strained, tremulous reeds. 
Shrill and near, then murmurous and far away, 
rose the voices of barefooted children, gathering 
wild flowers and beating the rushes for snakes. 
Sometimes a shaggy urchin would find one and 
whip it, triumphant over the heads of his terri- 
fied sisters. Then he would stride on, chuckling 
derisively, while it himg slender, green, and 
vivid as a cord of emeralds against his drab 
jeans. 

"Oh, Donald," I cried one day, "make the 
boy let it go!" 

Laughing, he accosted the round-eyed, speech- 
less yoimgster. — ^Ten cents, and the little green 
snake was mine, curled limply on the palm of my 
hand with a thin stream of red across his white 
throat, and bright, unseeing eyes. Then we went 
back to Swinbumfe, and to our thorn bush, where 
he read aloud : \ 

" Love, that is first and last of all things made. 
The light that moving has man's life for shade. 
The spirit that for temporal veil has on 
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The souls of all men woven in unison, 

One fiery raiment with all lives inwrought 

And lights of sunny and stany deed and thought. 

And always through new act and passion new 

Shines the divine same body and beauty through. 

The body spiritual of fire and light 

That is to worldly noon as noon to night; 

Love, that is flesh upon the spirit of man 

And spirit within the flesh whence breath began; 

Love, that keeps all the choir of lives in chime ; 

Love, that is blood within the veins of time ; 

That wrought the whole world without stroke of 

hand, 
Shaping the breadth of sea, the length of land. 
And with the pulse and motion of his breath 
Through the great heart of earth strikes life and 

death. 
The sweet twain chords that make the sweet time 

live 
Through day and night of things alternative. 
Through silence and through sound of stress and 

strife. 
And ebb and flow of dying death and life; 
Love, that sounds loud or light in all men's ears. 
Whence all men's eyes take fire from sparks of 

tears ; 
That binds on all men's feet or chains or wings ; 
Love, that is root and fruit of terrene things ; 
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Love, that the whole world's waters shall not 

drown. 
The whole world's fiery forces not bum down ; 
Love, that what time his own hands guard his 

head 
The whole world's wrath and strength shall not 

strike dead; 
Love, that if once his own hands make his grave 
The whole world's pity and sorrow shall not save ; 
Love, that for very life shall not be sold, 
Nor bought nor bound with iron nor with gold ; 
So strong that heaven, could love bid heaven f are- 

well, 
Would turn to fruitless and unflowering hell; 
So sweet that hell, to hell could love be given, 
Would turn to splendid and sonorous heaven ; 
Love that is fire within thee and light above, 
And lives by grace of nothing but of love ; 
Through many and lovely thoughts and much 

desire 
Led these twain to the life of tears and fire; 
Through many and lovely days and much delight 
Led these twain to the lifeless life of night." 

Slowly the little green snake, revived by the 
warmth of my hand, slid wavering to the ground 
and vanished noiselessly behind the trunk of the 

v., 
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tree; slowly, with unearthly loveliness, the sun 
sank into the purple city. Still the wan petals 
fluttered to the tangled grass below, and the 
brook slipped silently over the strained, tremu- 
lous reeds. 

It was the Sunday of a week-end that Donald, 
Peter, and I spent at a house-party, on the dunes 
across the lake. In the west, beyond the tawny, 
re;stless waters, the sun was nearing the horizon. 
In the east, a storm was rising and muttering 
hoarsely from^ its blue-black depths. Peter 
watched its apf^roach through one window and 
then another, with his keen, nervous intensity. 

He said abruptly, " Come out on the beach and 
see the sunset." 

In his unconscious excitement he hurried be- 
fore me, up the shifting sands of the hill with 
shoulders hunched and head bowed, compact 
and tense as a gull to meet the great, wild wind. 
At the summit he paused, throwing back his 
riotous hair to watch the lake through wide, 
brilliant eyes. His nostrils were dilated slightly, 
while the little bones of his clenched jaw rippled 
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his brown, lean cheek. Before us, the turbid 

• 

lake seethed and broke into thunderous spray, 
crushing the sunset to a narrow band of molten 
gold between its leaden waters and the black, 
poifderous masses of the storm. Behind and 
overhead, the vivid, jagged lightning rent the 
clouds with a splitting crackle, like a bright 
sword splintering a dull, hidebound shield; 
while all about on the summit of the dime the 
fierce wind lashed the sands with the frail, lithe 
saplings. Suddenly, with a rush and a clatter, the 
rain was upon us. The ominous sky touched the 
lake, and the fires of the sunset were quenched. 

" It's marvelous ! " Peter exclaimed with arms 
outstretched. — " Lord, but it's marvelous ! " 

I wanted to cry, for Peter was so splendid and 
I knew that now I should have to hurt him. He 
turned to me abruptly. 

" Girl ! " he cried exultantly, " girl darling, 
you love it too, don't you ? " 

He took me in his arms and covered my wet 
face with kisses. 

" Oh, I adore you," he said, " dearest, I adore 
you." 
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Peter," I sobbed, " let me go. ' Please let me 
go." But he did not hear me. Pressing my fists 
against his breast, I pushed him away with all 
my strength. Finally his arms fell to his 
sides. 

" Don't you care for me? " he asked, and his 
voice was jerky and abrupt again. 

I shook my head dumbly. In our ears, the rain 
and the wind were screaming. Then suddenly he 
seized my shoulders. 

" Who is it you love ? " he shouted above the 
storm. 

Twice I tried to answer him, but finally I cov- 
ered my eyes with my arm and ran sobbing down 
the hill. 

It was night and the others had gone to bed. 
The moon was shining brilliantly for the storm 
had sunk, rumbling, into the west. I was so 
restless that I went out on the little porch of 
the cabin. Except for the tiny, square garden 
beyond its steps, the forest grew thickly all 
about. The rays of the hard, bright moon 
pierced its somber depths so that the foliage was 
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mottled and the tnuiks of the trees weie vividly 
black and vertical. A loon was screaming on the 
shores of the lake» and a whippoorwill cried in 
the woods. For a long time I listened^ thinking 
vaguely of Peter and his father. Then some 
one crunched slowly up the path of the garden. 
It was Donald, smdcing a pipe* 

"Honey/* he said, drawing near to me and 
putting his hand on my shoulder, ''can't you 
sleep?" 

"No," I replied, then added in a mufHed 
voice, " Peter knows that I love some one else/' 

Again, as on a similar occasion, he said noth- 
ing, but took a hig, Indian blanket from the 
swinging couch and wrapped it about my shoul- 
ders. Then he lifted me in his arms and sat 
down, swinging back and forth until I fell 
asleep. 

College closed several days later and I went 
away to the seashore. Peter said good-by after 
the German examination. His lips were grave 
and his eyes were tired and sullen. 

"Have a nice stmuner," he said in his low. 
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jerky voice. " I guess I won't write, Fm not very 
good at it." 

On the station platform Donald searched my 
face with his blue, kind eyes. 

"Marian," he begged, ''promise that you 
won't worry." I shook my head, biting my lips 
to keep back the tears. 

" We'll never, never marry," I said, and clung 
to his hand, for I could not bear to go. 

" Nonsense, darling," he said, then he held me 
at arm's length, laughing boyishly. 

" Smile," he said gaily, " smile just once be- 
fore you leave me." 

It was an effort, but it |)leased him, and he was 
still laughing when he finally slid past my 
murky Pullman window. 

Day by day, July dragged to a close. Then 
I returned suddenly to the city. 

The day I arrived, I hurried through the park to 
surprise Donald. It was midsummer and the 
morning sun was warm and vivid, slanting softly 
from the varnished leaves, sparkling on the ripples 
of the reservoir and dappling the grass with wan, 
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tremulous shadows. Beneath the trees, the lawns 
were gay with nursemaids in bright, cotton 
dresses and babies tottering gleefully after their 
worsted-covered balls. On a path beside the 
duck pond, a little girl was skipping rope. She 
was thin, with elfin, black eyes and short strands 
of straight, dark hair. Her dress was meager 
and dingy red. High and clear, with a quaint 
intonation of finality, she sang: 

" The cat must watch by the mouse hole. 
The dog must guard the door. 
The horse must draw the milk cart. 
For the world goes on as before." 

The shrill lines, punctuated by smart slaps of the 
skipping-rope, rang over and over in my ears. 

When I ran up the steps of the studio, Peter 
came to the door. 

" Girl ! " he said, — ^then stared at me and 
finally said slowly, "W-h-y," — ^his voice was 
strained and incredulous. 

" Aren't you pleased that I've come back ? '* I 
asked, laughing breathlessly. 

In the pause that followed, I finally looked 
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away, down the long, sunlit street A sickening 
fear which I had been fighting all morning 
quenched my bravado suddenly and surely. 

" Why, yes, dear, of course," Peter replied at 
last. Then turning from me, he added very 
quietly — '^ Father will be glad to see you, he's in 
the studio." 

Soon after, Peter pleaded an engagement and 
went out, so that Donald and I were free to 
spend a day in the country. We left the train 
about an hour from town and set forth across 
the warm, rolling fields. Thousands of white 
butterflies were fluttering above the tops of 
clover and alfalfa, their bright wings flashing 
like little, staccato waves on a stuilit lake. Over 
the burnished tassels of the com, the great, black 
rooks flew screaming. As we walked, we sang 
softly : 

" Si le reve enchante 
Laissons nous rever. 
Si notre coeur chante 
II nous faut chanter; 

Si le flot nous pousse, 

» 

Laissons nous voguer. 
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Li la pente est douce, 
Laissons nous bercer. 
Si Tamour babille 
II lui faut parler, 
Si sou flambeau brille 
Laissons nous aimer — ^* 



"Darling," said Donald, breaking off sud- 
denly, " you have seen now how much we need 
each other. Your father will hate it, but I'd bet- 
ter speak to him." 

" But Peter "—I protested. 

Donald stared at the sun-^steeped fields. 
'■Peter is only a child,'* he reiterated, "he'll get 
over it and be glad." 

In the radiant warmth of the morning, with 
the rooks and butterflies, it was easy to believe 
this, and I laughed, as he kissed me, and tried to 
twist his crisp, shprt hair about my fingers. 

"Yes, Jim Carston," I promised, "I'll live 
with you always, in the shack by the dried-up 



river." 



At noon we stopped for coffee and eggs at a 
roadside tavern. By the door in the sunshine, 
sat an old man, with bowed shoulders and 
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shrewd, little, bloodshot eyes. His white beard 
was streaked with yellow and hia fingers were 
rigid and stained. In one hand he had a small 
glass of whiskey which he sipped slowly at long 
intervals. Seeing Donald and me, who were 
waiting by the window for our eggs, he suddenly 
placed his glass carefully on the arm of the chair 
and rose, trembling, to his feet 

" Young people," he quavered, tottering across 
the room on his gnarled stick, " I'm ninety-eight 
years old, and I want to give you my blessing." 

Then, bracing himself against the table, he 
took my hand between his parched, cold palms 
and laid it in Donald's. 

" She's a beautiful girl," he whined aolenmly, 
"and you'll get her, my boy, if you deserve 
her." 

" Thank you," said Donald, laughing. " It's a 
good omen," and he gave the old man a dollar. 

When we entered the bare studio, a note lay 
on the table beside an empty milk bottle and a 
plate of broken crackers. 

" Father, dear," it ran, " I am going West on 
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my motor-cycle. I've plenty of money and I can 

I 

work, so please don't worry. I shall write every 
week and send you my address when I'm 
settled." 

From the cage in the comer, the gray hawk 
shook his dry, rough feathers wearily, and cleaned 
his bill sharply against the wooden perch. The 
dining-room clock struck six, and a tug wailed 
faintly on the distant lake. Slowly, I carried 
the plate and the empty bottle into the kitchen, 
where I found Beppo's meat, and cutting it with 
the breadknife into tiny pieces I laid the saucer 
on the floor of the cage. Then I went over to 
where Donald stared through the great studio 
window at the street. He turned to me quickly. 
" I have to go after Peter," he said. " I've never 
been without him before, — ^and now I have hurt 
him all these weeks." 

" I know," I answered. 

I put my arms about his neck and drew him 
close to myself, kissing him over and over. 

" Darling," I said, " we have dreamed a won- 
derful dream — ^and now we are awake. But we 
can never forget it." 
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Then I went out, because I dared not stay, 
and left him standing alone by the window of 
the dark studio. 

In the week that followed I did not see or hear 
from Donald. I wondered at first whether he 
would wait for word from Peter, or whether he 
had started out at once to seek him on some wild 
clue. I tried to think that it was this suspense 
that was hurting me so — ^that I should feel bet- 
ter if I were only sure — ^and went past the studio 
at night to see if it were lighted. It was and I 
knew all the time that it would be. He would 
write me when he went away and not before. 
Night after night I passed his door and saw his 
light. Day after day in the German class that- 
I knew Peter had taken because I should be 
there, I heard his name called and no answer. 
Then one morning I saw the instructor mark his 
name off the list with one hard, black stroke of 
his pencil. That night there was no light in the 
studio and I knew that Peter had written. 

''Beyond my easel," Donald wrote, "Peter's 
gaunt, russet steers are ambling single file to the 
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pool that lingers at the bend of Powder River. 
There is orange in the rock laid bare by its 
crumbling bank and wan mauve in the shadows 
of the cattle and of the gray-green sagebrush. 
But beyond this, limitless blue curves down to 
limitless brown ; — ' Bad Lands ' they call it 

"Clear and shrill in the corral behind the 
ranchhouse Peter — ^not Karpeles — is whistling. 

"And you, my darling? Is your face set hard 
and white as it was when I saw it last, or has 
it broken its tragic mask, to be lighted once more 
from within ? For me, I am very tired. I know 
now how much these months have meant to me 
in sheer strength — ^but they were worth it. The 
beauty of human things never went over me and 
.into me like that before. I thank you almost 
humbly and certainly from my heart." 

Once more I saw the laborers returning from 
work, on the bridge across the river, plodding 
heavily like patient cattle going to low, dark 
bams. Still, the warehouses bordering the 
quays were silhouetted in livid bulk against the 
sunset, while between the crimson and purple 
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hung the long, gray sweep of smoke pennants^ 
fluttering incessantly northward in the tireless 
south, wind. Below, on the ruffled surface of 
the water, images of the buildings writhed in 
black distortion, and the sun glow made spirals, 
which twisted like so many slim, red snakes. 

Hand in hand we watched it, Billy and I, until 
the sun sank behind the great buildings, and still 
and vivid, from a thousand windows, the lights 
of the city pierced the dusk. 
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